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If You Stand In the Middle of the Road 


you can get hit from both directions. Yet this is 
where most new writers can be found—taking the 
middle of the road to an unknown destination. 
Confused about markets, confused about their 
specific abilities and weaknesses, they often turn 
their back on the very people who ‘could give 
them sound, logical help. 


For nearly a decade, now, my agency has been a 
sort of “house by the side of the road,” helping 
writers get their bearings; helping them with 
problems of writing technique; helping them over 
discouragements and into realistic understanding 
of their abilities without which sales almost never happen. Indeed, since 
most sales are made, not found, my associates and I are equipped by our 
many years of steady work in all areas of this writing world to save you the 
tragic waste of effort many writers feel is necessary before they can sell a 
word. Hundreds of writers have written us letters of thanks for helping 
them find their way. For many, their contact with our agency was their first 
step towards professionality. 





If you are dissatisfied with your results to date, write me today, and send a 
manuscript or two so I can get down to business. Tell me your goals, too, so 
I can orient you in your best markets. 





TypicaL Macazine aNp Boox Sates: Abelard-Schuman, Ace Books, Action-Packed Western, Adventure, 
Advertising Agency, Thomas Allen, Ltd., American Mercury, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy, 
J. P. Bachem Verlag, Arthur Barker Ltd., A. S. Barnes-Thomeas Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books, 
Caper, Catholic Digest, Challenge For Men, Christian Herald, Chuckler’s Weekly, Citadel Press, Climax, 
Conde Nast, Crown Publishers, T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western, 
For Men Only, High Fidelity, Houghton Mifflin, House & Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Story, Janus, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Journal of Lifetime Living, Jupiter Books, Kiwanis, H. J. Kok, Ltd., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leatherneck, Listen, Male, Man’s Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Geographic, National Arthritis News, Outdoor Life Book Club, Pathway Book Club, Perennial Press, 
Personal Romances, Pinebrook Book Club, Popular Mechanics, G. P. Putnam’s, Pyramid Books, Railroad, 
Ranch Romances, Real Western Romances, John F. Rider, Inc., Sir!, Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack- 
pole Publishers, Stag, Tidens Forlag, Toronto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
Action, Western Horseman, Writers Forum, A. A. Wyn, Inc., Your Health, Your Life, Your Mind, 
Zondervan House. We sell to the drama markets and have affiliations in Hollywood, Paris, London, Mel- 
bourne and Stockholm for sale of subsidiary rights. 











TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 for 
teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of evalua- 
tion and subsequent marketing. On sale, we take 10% commission and refund your handling 
fee, representing you in all markets. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to us about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





























When Writers Start 


By Sanford Sternlicht 


Recently, I have had the pleasure of teach- 
ing a course in college English for gifted high 
school seniors preparing to enter various in- 
stitutions of higher learning. At the end of 
one class session, a young girl, one of the 
best students in the group, came to me with 
the question: ““How do I go about becoming 
a writer?” My first reaction was to com- 
mence some sort of pep talk about hard 
work, perseverance, development of talent, 
and other clichés that I had heard in my own 
undergraduate and pre-college days. Then I 
caught myself, and I asked the student to 
let me think about the question for a week 
or so. This article is somewhat of an open 
reply—a fair answer, I hope, to a fair ques- 
tion. 

As a result of the query, I began to think 
about the problem of helping young writers 
on the high school level, develop standards, 
constructive attitudes, and a definitive knowl- 
edge of that most competitive of all profes- 
sions—“The writing game.” 

“First of all,” I asked myself, “is any 
teacher really qualified to talk about a dif- 
ferent although somewhat allied profession?” 
Well, I felt that I was probably as qualified as 
most teachers along these lines, having pub- 
lished the gamut of literary types from poetry 
to men’s fiction. 

If the student involved had been one of 
our own college students, the answer to her 
question might have been an easier one to 
formulate. In most colleges students with 
writing talent are spotted in freshman com- 
position courses, and quickly encouraged to 
take journalism and advanced writing 
courses. They often become English majors. 
In the college in which I teach, courses are 
available in advanced composition, creative 
writing, journalism, poetry, and other sub- 
jects related to professional writing. We have 
a college literary magazine, an award-win- 
ning newspaper, and faculty members who 
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Need a ghost-typist? 








ERASE WITHOUT A TRACE 
ON EATON’S CORRASABLE BOND 


Manuscript typing becomes a cinch, not 
a chore, when you use Corrasable. Typing 
errors vanish with an ordinary pencil 
eraser. A quick flick and you erase without 
a trace. Turn out neat, good-looking ma- 





terial—ready for marketing the first time 
you type it! 

Try erasable Corrasable. Send 25¢ for 
a generous sample—enough for 7500 of 
your best words. 








CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. H.S., Pittsfield, Mass. 
I’m enclosing 25; please send me my 








25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 
Name. 
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City. Zone. State. 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S$ | We guarantee a report within two weeks 
ie Every story is a contest entry 


rs | Qur minimum annual contest awards 
total $8,650 . . . but in 1960 we paid out 
an extra $4,275.00 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because .. . 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 


We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


te MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











NATIONAL SCRIPT 
SERVICE 


Ghosting - Rewriting - Revision 


ELNORA BOLL & ASSOCIATES 


2521 West Carson Street 
Torrance, California 














have published books and shorter pieces in 
almost every genre of commercial writing. 
But the young lady involved was not in col- 
lege, and the question she asked me might 
well have been posed to her high school Eng- 
lish teacher. What could he have said to her? 

If I were he, I think I would have told 
this student who has a sense of story, a feeling 
for language, and who thinks as young peo- 
ple so seldom do—in terms of beginnings and 
ends—that the first thing she must do is to 
set for herself an intensive program of read- 
ing. This program cannot be an interim sort 
of thing designed to last for two years or 
four years, but rather, it is a life’s pursuit. 
Having read scores of biographies of great 
and near-great writers, I know that to the 
best of my knowledge, without exception, all 
were voracious readers. Writing is an eclectic 
business, and the man who is to succeed in 
the field must have a rich background of 
varied knowledge upon which to call; he 
must be a library in shoes. The second thing 
that a young person desirous of a career in 
writing must do is simply—write. He may 
write poems, short stories, write-ups of the 
local high school basketball game, a diary, or 
anything, but he must write. An hour a day 
devoted to writing, with no days out for a 
skating party or the senior hayride either, 
would be a minimum. During this hour it 
would not be a bad idea to try to write 
stories, articles, or poems like those in young 
people’s publications. If the student enjoys 
one literary type such as the short story, time 
spent trying to write good stories that might 
possibly be accepted by a young people’s 
magazine would obviously be time well in- 
vested. 

Now the student should begin to take stock 
of the writing resources available to him in 
his high school. The most valuable resource 
is, of course, his English teacher, who is al- 
ways delighted to have the opportunity to 
help students with some real talent. The 
English teacher, first of all, is anxious to de- 
velop correct language usage, the importance 
of which is obvious. No editor is going to 
publish an illiterate author, and even a few 
simple mistakes may discourage editors from 
taking a chance on a new author. Secondly, 
the English teacher will introduce the stu- 
dent to the next most important resource 
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INVITATION TO A (2nd) CAREER... 


OU want writing to be your one and only career. To 
date you may not have achieved that desire. At this 2~ 
point writing must be your second career—but it is a way 
of life which can replace anything else you are doing. This 
announcement is an invitation to a second career. Over Fm 
the years it has been an invitation to a second career for 
ple in all walks of life—teachers and truck drivers, 
awyers and loggers, able seamen and accountants, house- 
wives and haberdashers, diplomats and doctors. You name 
the occupation—we’ve probably developed a career writer 
who started in that profession. 











































And how? Because the sale of the script you send today is 
important, but not as important as the overall long-range 
picture of repeat sales and a career based on your own 
background and potential. That is why so many ALF clients BF 
have turned from their careers and regular jobs to full-time F 

writing careers. A book, for example, is certainly the start & 
of a career, which is why we pay particular attention to E 
books and why ALF clients have done so well in the book 
field. A glance at the picture of one of my office bookcases 
loaded with ALF placements (a majority first books) will 
give you an idea of what we mean by long range career Ff 
planning. 


If you had brought us your writing problems it might have 
been your serial that sold to the Post for $15,000, or your 
series that brought $5,000 from the Ladies Home Journal or your book on which was based 
a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might have sold a two-part script 
for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for $2,500 or your book might 
have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice- 
Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . or many others. Or it might have been your story 
which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Century Fox or Columbia Pictures 
or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these catagories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment. If your script 
is salable, I shall market it immediately. (For my sake, as well as yours, I hope I can do that with your 
book. A sale means money to you and commission for me and enables us both to avoid the labor of revi- 
sion.) If your script is hopeless, I shall return it and tell you why; if it has possibilities, but requires fur- 
ther work for which a charge may be necessary, I shall so inform you. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: you pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must c $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, ; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
ible, can be repaired, or 1s salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 





PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 








A.L.FIERST Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








BOOK-LENGTHS MARKETED 


Evaluation of book-lengths, $5.00. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting. 
Criticism of short story or article, 
$5.00. Minimum fee, $5.00. Free 
information. 


Kathrn Bemis Wilson 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at 
my Writer’s Colony? July 3rd-Oct. Any length 
of time. Experience this stimulating meeting of 
minds amidst beautiful surroundings. Estab- 
lished 1938, Also: 20 years in my Chicago 
studio. Tuition includes story, article, novel, 
play, or poetry instr.; room, meals. Reference 
WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 
textbooks. Coaching by mail all year. $1 M. 
words, $10 per month. Boston or Miami classes 
(according to season). 


MILDRED |. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 















PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 











available in high school—the library. Any 
non-fiction writer who earns his living with 
the typewriter must be an expert researcher. 
A professional author uses the library to 
gather information that will assure the ac- 
curacy of his work, to keep up with the latest 
issues of periodicals to which he desires to sell 
material, and to learn about market trends in 
such publications as the one you are now 
reading. : 

Thirdly, the high school English teacher 
will encourage young people with writing 
talent to participate in school publications. 
Almost every high school has a school news- 
paper, and journalistic writing is as satis- 
factory a medium in which to start writing 
in as any. Some high schools are fortunate 
enough to have literary magazines that pub- 
lish short stories and poems, The experience 
of writing for this type of publication is in- 
valuable. The faculty advisors of high school 
publications are overjoyed to locate students 
with talent who are reliable and serious- 
minded and who are willing to do even the 
most routine of assignments cheerfully and 
eagerly. 

Finally, the high school English teacher 
may teach an elective class in creative writ- 
ing, or, perhaps, advise a writers’ club. In 
the meetings of these classes and clubs it is 
to be hoped that the English teacher will ex- 
pose his students to current writing trends 
by having them read popular publications 
and professional writing magazines. Then, he 
will encourage the students, when he feels 
they are ready, to begin submitting material 
to those publications in which they are ca- 
pable of being published. Thus the students 
will learn, among other things, the “nuts and 
bolts”’ of writing: how to prepare and sub- 
mit professional manuscripts. 

When my talented young student came up 
to see me in front of the classroom at the 
end of the next class session, I made an ap- 
pointment with her to come to my office and 
bring back some of the story manuscripts I 
had read previously. I told her some of the 
general things I have stated above, and then 
we compared her stories with similar stories 
in young people’s publications. Now she is 
doing some slight revisions and soon will 
have one or two pieces in the mail. Both of 
us have our fingers crossed. 
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Thanks Mr. Anonymous 


Dear Mr. Anonymous, 


I love you. 

Your letter in the April WD has splashed me 
into a great sea of inspiration and ambition. For 
this short moment, I shall stand on my mountain 
and shout my thanks to whoever-you-are and then, 
inside the cave beneath, I shall pour onto my 
white sheets the best material that I have ever 
created. 

What you said in your letter, because I am an 
amateur, cannot be fully felt or realized by me. 
But the power with which you said it, the wonder- 
fully definite way you believe in your cult, fills me 
with the courage to go on and to express myself 
and to stand and shout what I think and feel. 

Mr. Anonymous, speak again. This kind of letter 
is what we without courage are looking for. 


BARBARA GUEST 
19835 N. Miami Ave. 
Miami, Fla. 


Poet Laureates 


Dear Editor: 


It was such a nice surprise to hear that my 
poem, “A Light, A Light,” made second place in 
WriTER’s DicEst’s contest. I’m in total agreement 
with the con side of your appraisal of my poem. 
I realize that “thing” is pretty vague, just the sort 
of thing I am panning. But it does stand for 
thought in this case, which, like a bit of bright 
thread in cloth, can be found to run through some 
of the more difficult old poems. 

The winner of first prize, Harold Witt, lives only 
a few miles from me and we are acquainted. He is 
certainly a brilliant young man and a successful 
poet, yet quiet and unassuming. I enjoyed his 
“Sorry” and share his feelings on the subject. 

E:tma DEAN 
5925 Sherwood Dr. 
Oakland 11, Calif. 





Let these famous writers 





BENNETT CERF- JOHN| Show 
GUNTHER - STUART GLOETE 

PAUL GALLICO - THomas| YOU 
MANN-JOHN DOS PASSOS ~ 
OGDEN NASH - ROBERT RUARK 


MAKE BIG Money 
WRITING == 


WRITER'S CRAFT 


Frederic A. Birmingham 
Former Editor of Esquire 


H ERE’S a practical--and profitable--demonstration 
of the art and technique of writing by OVER 
100 OF AMERICA’S MOST SUCCESSFUL WRIT- 
ERS AND EDITORS, such as: D. H. LAWRENCE, 
BOB CONSIDINE, HAVELOCK ELLIS, SINCLAIR 
LEWIS, JOHN ERSKINE, H. L. MENKEN, NOR- 
MAN COUSINS, and dozens of others. From this 
book you will draw the methods . . . the very “how” 
of achieving success as a writer . . . as well as thou- 
sands of “inside hints” on how to turn your rejection 
slip into checks. 

Once you read it... work with it. . . you'll agree this 
book is worth its weight in gold. For you are shown 
how top professionals write for a living . . . how they 
construct a story from an idea, how they develop 
characters, how they build a scene, how they research 
and where for interesting material, how they plan an 
article or novel, how and why they write with a spe- 
cial style, how they protect their work from plagia- 
rism, how they deal with editors and agents... Yes, 
here is endless professional advice and guidance 
that you can refer to over and over again—to help 
you make big-money writing. 

You may have a copy of “The Writer’s Craft” by 
Frederic A. Birmingham TO READ FOR 10 DAYS 
FREE—to judge the value of this book yourself. 
Send no money—simply mail the free examination 
coupon below. 











& 


Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-661 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 10 days 
free examination. At the end of this time, I will remit 
$4.95 plus postage, or return the book and owe nothing. 


 knctwashindid cciaadentkd ZONE..... ae t 
SAVE peOnEr) Enclose $4.95 now and we'll pay all ship- ! 
ping charges. Same return privilege and prompt refund § 
Re if dissatisfied. ‘ 
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“Summer School where Summer's Cool” 
In Seattle At The 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


First term: June 19 to July 19 


Second term: July 20 to August 18 


Summer courses offered in Public Rela- 
tions, Press and Society, Mass Communi- 
cations Research, History of Journalism, 
Propaganda, Survey of Radio and Tele- 
vision Programming, Television in the 
Schools, and laboratory work on the Uni- 
versity Daily, and Radio Station KUOW. 


SPECIAL JIFFY COURSE 
FOR YEARBOOK EDITORS 
June 12, 13 and 14. 


For further information write to the Registrar, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. 











































Ohio University 


School of Journalism 
Athens, Ohio 


Offers Bachelor’s and Master's 
Degrees. 


5 Sequences: 


. News Writing and Editing 
Advertising-Management 
Magazine Journalism 

. Public Relations 

. Radio-TV News 


v 


High School Publications Workshop 
for Editors, Advisers 
June 18-24, 1961 


A 
Complete Facilities, Air-Conditioned 
Building. Accredited J-School. 
Write: L. J. Hortin, Director 


ArRwn = 














Dear Editor: 


I read Judson Jerome’s article. I thought it was 
a good comprehensive and balanced view he pre- 
sented on the subject of meter. Give him my com- 
pliments and my regards, please. 

I am interested in seeing more articles on poetry 
in your fine magazine. 


Louis GINSBERG 
416 E. 34 St. 
Paterson 4, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 


Imagine what an up-and-down feeling I had as 
I scanned the poetry winners, to see my poem title 
(No. 36) one instant, and a name (not mine) 
after it the next! Oh, well, there is some consola- 
tion in having a good title! I like “Sorry” because 
I wanted to go back and re-read it. “A Light! .. .” 
and “Pictograph” were simple and moving. Po- 
etry, in my opinion, should read itself. Excuse the 
cultural dearth of one busy with the body-and-soul 
problem, but how does “In My Craft or Sullen 
Art” go? 
Yours for more poetry. 
Mrs. Naomi Cox 
Route 1 
Ravenswood, W. Va. 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your letter with its surprising 
news, and for the check. Naturally I am gratified 
to be a winner in the 1960 nation-wide poetry 
contest, and I notice by the list that my rose is in 
the middle of good company. 

You suggest that I write you my opinion of the 
Judson Jerome column: 

It is excellent, of course. (Could a J J article 
be anything other than excellent?) My experience 
in teaching prosody, however, inclines me toward 
a slant sympathy with the poet, who momentarily 
upset Mr. Jerome’s applecart. The poet doubtless 
heard the rhythm, and his sensitive ear was suffi- 
cient to meet the technical demands of the poem. 
Unless a poet has a sensitive ear, he had better 
cultivate parsnips instead of poems. I am sure Mr. 
Jerome would agree. He indicates the supremacy 
of ear over rule when he says: “The ear does not 
detect a unit of .. . syllables. . . . It does hear 
stress.” 

I don’t know that I agree with Mr. Jerome when 
he says: “The ear expects iambic pentameter.” 
Certainly iambic pentameter is the traditional me- 
ter of English poetry, but I have a feeling that 
Chaucer is more responsible for that than the ear. 
T. S. Eliot used a rhythm of three beats with an 
inner caesura for his two Broadway plays, and 
Archibald MacLeish a four-beat line for his J. B. 
The rhythm of each is extremely pleasing to my 
ear, and I should like to see the shorter line be- 
come dominant in poetry. It may be that now is 
the time to leave iambic pentameter to tradition. 
Mrs. E. E. AVERITTE 
2253 Fairmount Ave. 

Fort Worth 10, Tex. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 





THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar 
. « » You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. Two Saturday Evening Post 





sales for NYS students.* Valueble 
‘ Instruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course) .* 


The free booklet 

WRITING FOR A 

WELL-PAYING 

CAREER will be 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | SCS? Win’ wo 
Evening Post, two books— | sent po geet nn 
and a major book club | tion on your part 
choice —all for one NYS 


by this long es- 
d t * tablished and suc- 
graduate. 


cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 








These are examples; NYS grad- 
uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. (Names available on request) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth.” Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
- - « For Sales and Recognition. 


UYVAVWIWVIVI VIII 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


eseseseseesSEND THIS COUPON TODAY :eeceeecss: 
Dept. 816 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation ur FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 














School of 
Journalism and 


Communications 


University of Florida 


Granting degrees in: 
Journalism 
Advertising 
Radio and TV 

Accredited by the 


American Council on Education 
for Journalism. 


For information, write: Director, School of 
Journalism and Communications, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 











Study Journalism 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


USC graduates have been in demand 
since the School of Journalism was 
founded in 1927. Today the demand is 
even greater, and an alert placement 
bureau is maintained for Trojan alumni 
who have distinguished themselves in 
professional journalism. 
Beginning and advanced courses are of- 
fered in Feature and Article Writing, plus 
Industrial Editing, Law of the Press, Pho- 
tography, and Specialized Reporting. 
Four-year programs lead to degrees in 
Journalism and Public Relations. 
Fall classes begin September 18. For 
registration and course information write 
to: 

School of Journalism 

University of Southern California 

University Park 

Los Angeles 7, California 











Dear Editor: 


I was THRILLED, THRILLED, THRILLED 
to place 13th in your Poetry Contest ; many thanks 
for the check; and all that Judson Jerome ever 
does for WriTER’s DiceEstT is multiply its value for 
me 100 times ! ! ! 

THAT MAN! THAT JUDSON JEROME, IS 
TALKING TO ME! I had set out to “be second- 
rate,” but I have now changed my aim and plan 
to be a bigger, better, and brighter poet and, as 
soon as possible, beat him at his own game. In fact, 
I hope the man has some kind of job security, be- 
cause I definitely plan to take over there. With 
the help of a metronome, bongo drums, and a big 
bass, I am now engaged in constructing three and 
four dimensional meters for my verse—I hold the 
pencil in my teeth. 

I have only one complaint to make: Every time 
I decide to abandon poetry in favor of something 
more lucrative (my wants are modest—a cheese 
sandwich at suitable intervals) somebody like Jud- 
son Jerome comes along and there I am with all 
those apples and no time to get out there on the 
corner and sell! 


B. HoaGLanpD 
107 Hazlewood Ave., 
Elmira, RD #1,N. Y. 


A Tale of Woe 
Dear Editor: 


I noticed an ad in your magazine which bugled 
“Be A Columnist.” (Shudder.) I wrote a column 
for awhile using pen name Cathy O’Brien. 

It would be impossible to tell you all the troubles 
I got into. The most incredible things you’ve ever 
heard of happened to me. Someone spread the 
word around town that I am an alcoholic. My men 
friends assumed all women writers are “fast” and 
I was so pestered by men, I had to move to a new 
place and go about incognito. Naturally, every 
writer is “said to be” a lunatic (sooner or later) 
and I had ministers looking me up to save my soul 
and advising me to see a psychiatrist. (I never did 
find out how all that got started. ) 

Also, somehow, the tale got started about me 
being impoverished, and some agency was sent to 
check to see if my quarters happened to be “liv- 
able” and if my family was being fed, clothed, 
and sheltered. (A very healthy, obviously well 
cared for child in school—with regular attend- 
ance, etc. seemed to make no impression, evi- 
dently. ) 

Also, I am a Southerner, and have relatives 
who are newspaper people in the South—so 
around here, someone spread the word that I am 
(really) a spy sent up here to send out information 
on the Northern newspapers, television, radio— 
and that I am collecting “Kinsey” type material 
on Northern housewives. (You should see how I 
get snubbed!) 

I never realized being a writer could get anyone 
into such messes as I’ve experienced. 


INCOGNITO 
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The Challenge 
of Journalism 


Read in choosing a career in journalism 


about the opportunities in the mass 
Located at the foot of the towering Rockies, and 


close to a metropolitan center, the University of media today. 35 cents a copy. 
Colorado offers an ideal setting for academic and 
professional training, plus year-round recreation. 


Journalism 
se im he Rockies 


Learn from Programs in Journalism 





C.U. j li duates are ful em- 

ployes and executives on the staffs of newspapers, H 

a ee where you can prepare for your role in 

magazines, advertising agencies, radio and tele- iti i i i 

vision stations and networks, and in public rela- the exciting job of keeping the public 

tions and public information. informed. Available free. 

@ Sequences are accredited by the oes : 
Amorienn Covad en Bdvcotion fer Both are publications of the American 
Journalism. Council on Education for Journalism, 


@ Placement of graduates handied 
directly by the College of Journalism. 

@ Magazine Article Writing courses 
offered both during the academic year 
and in the summer terms. 


Ernie Pyle Hall, Bloomington, Indiana. 
this message sponsored by 


Department of Journalism 
For more information, Indiana University 
write to: Director, Bloomington, Indiana 


cae en one of more than 45 schools and departments 


Boulder, Colorado of journalism accredited by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. 
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Writers’ Conferences Addenda 


Florham-Madison Writers Conference (Au- 
gust 7-19), Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Madison, New Jersey. Contact Garham Mun- 
son, Director, Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Kent State University Short Course In Photo- 
journalism (June 13-16), Kent, Ohio. Contact 
Harold Van Winkle, Director, Short Course in 
Photojournalism, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Fourth Annual Institute in Technical and In- 
dustrial Communications (July 10-14), Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
Contact Director, same address. 


Nationwide Magazine Publishers Workshop, 
(June 18-30), Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. Contact Aron Mathieu, 
Director, same address. 











Syndicate Your Mss. 


Dear Editor: 


Your readers may be interested in our need for 
well-written human interest features, columns and 
humor dealing with subjects of interest to readers 
of weekly newspapers in the northeastern part of 
the United States. 

The work should average about 750 words in 
length. No photos, cartoons or fiction. 

We pay for outstanding work on acceptance; 
“maybe” manuscripts must await the publication 
test. Our rates vary widely, depending sometimes 
on the material, sometimes on the publications in 
which it is placed. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes. 

A. Kuuix, Man. Ed. 
GENERAL Press SERVICE 
1821 Stephen St. 
Ridgewood 27, N. Y. 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
Dear Editor: 


In the April WritEr’s Dicest, shouldn’t the 
first word, everyone, of the Grammar and Punctu- 
ation Quiz be two separate words, every one? 

According to Fowler’s Modern English Usage 
“... the making of the two words into one should 
be done only where everybody might be substi- 
tuted.” 

I am not trying to split hairs, but one of my dis- 
cerning students called my attention to the point 
when I gave the quiz to the class. 

Mrs. Dovucias CANNELL 
1306 Summit Ave. 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
© Our proofreader’s face is a bit red. You're so 


right.—Ed. 


Put your work 


INSIDE MAGAZINES 


with the tested advice of 
today’s top article writers 


PROSE BY 
PROFESSIONALS 


Edited for the Society of Magazine Writers 
by Terry Morris 


If you have been planning to try your hand at free- 
lance sales—or if you are an experienced writer seek- 
ing to expand your magazine markets—here is a de- 
tailed, professional blueprint for success. Each of the 
thirty contributors is a pro who gets top rates, and 
who specializes in a particular kind of article. Their 
advice was student-tested in a highly successful 
course at New York University, given by the Society 
of Magazine Writers. 


The range is tremendous—from interviewing tech- 
nique (short-hand vs. tape-recorder) to subsidiary 
profits (TV and film adaptations). Tells you how to 
get started; how to sell the idea from outline to 
finished piece; how to work with specialists in 
medicine and science; how to put together the exposé, 
the “as-told-to” piece, and the “think” piece. With 
valuable notes on the care and feeding of editors. 
Among the contributors: Peter Farb, Mort Weisinger, 
Robert L. Heilbroner, Flora Rheta Schreiber, Robert Ben- 
diner, Jean Libman Block, Wilbur Cross III, David Loth 
Arthur D. Morse, Morton Hunt, Don Murray, Donald 
Cooley, Ken Purdy, and James Poling. If you have ideas for 
magazine pieces but can’t get started, this inside story of the 
article writer’s craft will the most profitable $3.95 you 
have ever invested! Send for your copy now! 


And—for fun and profit, don't miss 
PAUL GALLICO'S 


Further Conféssions 
of a Story Writer 


Twenty of the author’s favorite stories—and how he 
wrote and sold them. Coming in August, $4.95. 


To your bookselJer, or 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., Dept. 1-WG-6 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me _____ copies of 
PROSE BY PROFESSIONALS @ $3.95 each postpaid. 


____. copies (when ready) of 
FURTHER CONFESSIONS OF A 
STORY WRITER @ $4.95 each. 











I enclose [JCheck [) Money Order in the amount 
ot $. 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY ZONE__[. STATE_____ 











28th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 24—AUGUST 11 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Nonfiction, 
Poetry, Juvenile and Drama. 

Outstanding Staff, including: Robie Macauley, 
William Peden, Edward Weeks, David Laven- 
der, Jean Garrigue, Franklin Folsom, Mary 
Elting, and Herbert Blau. 

Write: 

John Wrenn, Associate Director, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 








Make Extra Money 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 



































UNIVERSITY 
OF 
KENTUCKY 


School of Journalism 
Summer Session 


June 19 
August 11 


Write: Director 
U. K. School of Journalism 


Lexington, Ky. 














A New Market For Playwrights 
Dear Editor: 


The English and Speech Departments of Pur- 
due University have announced the coming publi- 
cation of a new magazine to be called First Stace, 
A Quarterly of New Drama, to be subsidized by 
the Purdue Research Foundation. Each number 
will contain three: plays—two full-length plays 
and one short play. A first number is planned for 
the winter 1961-62. Playwrights are invited to sub- 
mit their manuscripts to the editor of First Sracz, 
324 Heavilon Hall, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. All manuscripts should be typed and ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

The need for such a publication is striking, 
Many new plays are being written and many new 
dramatists practicing their craft, but fewer and 
fewer are finding their way into the professional 
theater. It is the conviction of the editorial staff— 
made up of experienced writers, directors and 
scholars—that good plays and talented playwrights 
exist and that, for reasons outside the scope of 
literary and dramatic criteria, these serious crafts- 
men are being neglected by the professional the- 
ater. It is the conviction of the editorial staff— 
made up of experienced writers, directors and 
scholars—that good plays and talented play- 
wrights exist and that, for reasons outside the 
scope of literary and dramatic criteria, these seri- 
ous craftsmen are being neglected by the profes- 
sional theater. First STaGE is one means by which 
these plays and these dramatists can reach an 
audience and eventually find their proper place 
in the American theater. 


Henry F. SALerno, Editor 
e WD congratulates and wishes well this new pub- 
lication which should give a much-needed boost 
to an important arm of the writing field.—Ed. 


Correction 


Dear Editor: 


We appreciate your noting the organization of 
this company in your March issue, but there was a 
certain amount of misinformation in the note 
which I am sure you would like to correct. 

Webb Books will devote itself to publishing in 
several specialized fields, among them Art and 
European History. No poetry is contemplated, 
either now or in the far future, and there is no 
present intention of doing fiction. I tell you this 
because, since your note was printed, many de- 
voted readers of your magazine have flooded us 
with contributions. I wish we could consider them, 
but we cannot, and I think it is only fair to aspiring 
poets and novelists to warn them that they are 
simply wasting their time in sending us their mss. 
Their energies should be spent on markets where 
there is some chance of their bearing fruit. 

If this situation should change, I of course 
would let you know. 


Dwicut W. WEBB 
140 Mount Auburn St. 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Somebody Hear a Gong? 


Dear Editor: 

Readers of WD should know about your policy 
of following through on their suggestions. A care- 
ful reading of a year’s issues usually shows that 
most, if not all, of our snagging problems have 
been dealt with. Occasionally, however, some 
aspect of our craft which is bothersome in varying 
degrees is not covered. This is undoubtedly be- 
cause the subject has not been called to your 
attention. 

Some months ago I pointed out to your editors 
that although an excellent piece by business writer 
Larston D. Farrar on income tax problems ap- 
peared in WD in 1957, its information applied 
mostly to the big-money makers. While we clipped 
and filed the story against the day we too would 
earn $18,000 a year, it left niggling questions in 
the minds of under-$1000-a-year beginners. The 
suggestion apparently rang bells. 

Your lead piece, “The Part-time Writer and His 
Taxes” in the April issue not only answered all my 
questions, it uncovered and answered questions 
which had not occurred to me as yet, but soon 
would. 

Your prompt acknowledgment to my suggestion 
and assignment of the job to Mr. Farrar, who also 
wrote to reassure me the piece was in the works, 
proves that WD responds to writers’ stated prob- 
lems like a team of fire horses years ago responded 
to the fire bell. 

Giapys CARLSON 
Cassadaga, N. Y. 





Correction 
The date given for the start of the Star Is- 
land Writer’s Conference was incorrectly noted 
in the May WD conference listing as August 
15. The correct opening day is August 5. 











October Poetry Issue 


Dear Editor: 


As Corresponding Secretary of the Poetry So- 
ciety of Southern California, I have been desig- 
nated to express to you the appreciation and grati- 
tude of our organization for the exceptionally fine 
poetry issue you put out last October. At each of 
our monthly meetings since then, some member has 
spoken of the October WD in glowing phrases, but 
it was not until last Sunday that the motion was 
made and unanimously passed that you should be 
thanked! 

I have been re-reading it this morning and 
realize again what a treat it is for all poets, from 
start to finish, such a treat as comes our way 
seldom. 

IRENE STANLEY 
925 So. Alvarado St. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 














JOURNALISM — YOUR EXCITING 
CAREER WITH A FUTURE 


Today’s fast-moving world has opened vast 


new areas in the field of mass communications— 
journalism, advertising, public relations, radio- 
TV. A good way to step into a career in this 
expanding field is through a formal education 
at the college level. 


More than 45 schools and departments of 


journalism in all parts of the U.S. have been 
accredited by the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism, which represents both 
educational and professional organizations in 
journalism. 
agency for the accreditation of programs for 
professional education in journalism in US. 
institutions of higher learning. 


It is the formally recognized 


If you would like to learn more about these 


accredited programs in journalism and related 
fields, write to: 


John E. Stempel 

American Council on Education for 
Journalism 

Department of Journalism 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 
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YOU 
ieee 
ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
WRITERS operates in a uniquely personal way. In 
addition to teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction 
techniques which lead to sales, The Workshop will 
guide you to a magazine group of your own selection, 
and you will be helped to do the best work of which 

‘ou are capable. Each suggestion and criticism will 
made with your particular background and needs 
and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE IN A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct oe mistakes 
as ro go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per mss. 75c thousand 
words for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and 
omees self-addressed envelope should accompany 
each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza St#-D, lyn 38, N. Y 
(Licensed by New York State) 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 
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A HARCOURT, BRACE BOOK 
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‘ é ’ "A Fall of Moondust* We Really Wanted* ‘: 
‘Z VI, Lo sehl A Novel by Arthur C. Clarke An Article by 


them your material! pumas 
- _- *Combat Chaplain" 


"The Man In the Cage*® 

A Story by by John Holbrook Vance 

"No Second Chance" T. R. Fehrenbach To THRILLER (NBC) 
A Novelette by 


Jean Reed and Pat Marr SPORT 



























4 MACMILLAN BOOK 
"The History of the Rangers* 
A Non-Fiction Book by Noel M. Loomis 

























































"They Batted .315 °F . 
A MOTION PICTURE SALE (Food fH fousekoeping And Finished Last* | 4 nower vy wore 
*Big Man® he butiase ovel by Henry Kane 
by Richard Marsten "Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow"| by George Johnson 
To UNITED ARTISTS A Story by Virginia Laughlin A CHILTON Book 
CAVALIER "Thoreau* 
"True Romance A HARPER BOOK "The Solid Gold Railroad*| A Non-Fiction Book 
"Driven By Hatred* “Academy Summer* An Article by Jay Scott by August Derleth 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
.. . His information is authentic and his down-to-earth-advice practical . . . A colloquial and often humorous 
style adds to the pleasure of reading this volume . . . This reviewer might lend her copy to aspiring writers, but only 
after a solemn agreement (signed in the borrower’s blood perhaps) to return it promptly. Better buy your copy: you 
will use it frequently . . .”’ 


“ 


—Wellington (Kansas) Daily News 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 


























ALL AMERICANS 
ARE WRITERS... 








OR SHOULD BE 


By Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 


Many people think of effective writing as 
the exclusive craft of the professional author. 
Yet poets, playwrights, journalists, essayists, 
biographers, novelists, and article and short 
fiction writers have no corner on the right or 
need of this skill. It is the duty of every 
literate citizen. If every American above the 
age of 16 could write English lucidly and 
persuasively, the United States could realize 
practically every significant domestic goal of 
its natural life. At the core of progress is co- 
operation, and at the heart of cooperation is 
communication. Besides, the power of writ- 
ten words pays handsomely in personal em- 
pathy, civic concord, and actual dollars and 
cents, 

My mailbox, this week, accumulated enough 
documentary evidence to show that every 
adult and adolescent in this country is living 


in a startling environment of written com- 
munication. He is bombarded by ideas which 
may make or break him according to his re- 
sponse. If he has no part in expressing his 
own desires and convictions, he is lost. 

Will you consider my week’s correspondents, 
please, and then look more closely at your 
own. Besides personal letters, newspapers, 
and magazines, I counted 50 items of mail. 
Many came from sources desiring to sell me 
a product or service. There were fascinating 
catalogs for seeds, books, record albums, dis- 
count prices on cameras and sports equip- 
ment, a local department store’s sale of no- 
tions, and a special on personal address labels. 
My hairdresser sent me a descriptive packet 
of reduced-price beauty coupons. A para- 
plegic veteran hopefully forwarded his story 
and a box of greeting cards. Magazine circu- 
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lation managers sent eloquent reminders that 
my pleasant association with their publi- 
cations would terminate shortly unless I re- 
newed my subscription, and tempted me suc- 
cessfully with special rates for long-term 
commitment. 

The most glamorous commercial item was 
a travel folder for roving to the South Seas 

. . “six weeks of romance, relaxation, and 
luxury supreme. . . with nights of music and 
gaiety or tranquil evenings under sequined 
stars .. . and with ventures into Tahiti and 
Pago Pago to share the delights of languorous 
Polynesia and to vibrate to the hula drum- 
beat.” Through somebody’s skillful writing in 
such pamphlets, the mind escapes to far-off 
lands even if the body is denied transport by 
job and bank account. For people with leisure 
and means, this advertisement should start a 
packing spree. 

Let us turn to another grouping in the mail. 
These communications urged me to perform 
my religious, civic, and moral obligations. 
My church sent its weekly newsletter and 
national bulletin ; my university, an invitation 
to the annual alumnal dinner and a report on 
the current loyalty fund drive; the League of 
Women Voters, its state and national publi- 
cations on legislative issues ; and a dozen local 
and national charities, their appeals for sup- 
port of humanitarian projects. Health re- 
search, gospel missions, relief for the handi- 
capped, better housing, all told their stories 
dramatically. All persuaded me mightily to 
dedicate myself and my resources to unselfish 
ends. 

The most moving of these documents, all 
highly convincing, is the Save-the-Children- 
Federation story of Sappho Skyanotis, child 
victim of world misery: 

“Sappho Skyanotis is so small, so young, 
so frail, she seems not quite real. If there 
are plans or hopes in her four-and-a- 
half-year-old mind, they are for an end 
to the hunger pains in her stomach. 
Sappho’s seashore village was left deso- 
late after the war. A tidal wave struck. 
Sappho’s parents lost their household 
goods, their flock of goats. Their patch 

of land was untillable because of ocean 

salt... . Now, Sappho’s father is dead. 
He died fighting for the free world. Her 
mother struggles to keep Sappho from 








starvation. Such a frail, small life— 
Sappho Skyanotis . . . her hold on life 
gets frailer by the moment. Worth 
saving?” 
Through somebody’s earnest, persuasive writ- 
ing, I shall become, unless my heart is made 
of stone, a doer of good deeds for others . . . 
as are so many Americans . . . to the ends of 
the earth. 

Finally, my mail seeks to educate me for my 
own and the national welfare. Annual reports 
come from giant corporations in which I 
have pigmy holdings—elaborate brochures of 
operations prepared to initiate me into the 
magic of this nation’s industrial achievement. 
Economic and social foundations expound 
the principles of the American free enterprise 
system. Universities prove education a life- 
long process from which only the frivolous 
or the craven shrink. Various agencies stretch 
my horizon around the globe and into the 
space beyond. In these monographs, the eru- 
dite and elite minds of skillful writers trans- 
mute technical matters beyond my initial 
scope or training into terms I can compre- 
hend and appreciate. 

So far I have discussed the work of profes- 
sional writers in order to illustrate the diverse 
channels into which skill in writing can be 
directed. Many of the same areas are outlets 
for amateurs with ability, as I shall show 
later. And every amateur of talent is a poten- 
tial professional. Let me consider first, how- 
ever, some of the uses of writing more inti- 
mately connected with the average person’s 
experience. 

Mr. Competent Citizen constantly needs to 
express himself effectively. He cannot, from 
childhood, navigate the waters of social well- 
being without writing letters. At the age of 
nine, he is expected to thank Aunt Martha 
for building blocks. If he writes, “Thank you 
for your present. Love, John,” Aunt Martha 
is not going to detect any signs of genius in 
the boy. If he is fluent enough to say, how- 
ever, “I built a little house, this morning, 
with my new blocks. Thank you for giving 
me such a wonderful present. Please come to 
see me soon and help me put up a sky- 
scraper!”’, Aunt Martha will thrill with pride 
in her nephew and may even provide an am- 
bitious construction set. 


This boyish endeavor is a token of the gra- 
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cious relationships set up at all ages by the 
ability to write a good letter. The climate of 
friendship is kept warm by way of the post- 
age stamp which covers the loving, grateful, 
sympathetic, congratulatory, self-revealing 
messages which are skilfully worded and pro- 
pitiously sent between people who care 
enough to write their very best. 

In this day of mobility, with most young 
men and many young women far from home, 
in college, in the armed services, on job trans- 
fers, and soon perhaps at youth corps assign- 
ments in foreign lands, the personal letter be- 
comes as important as the professional writ- 
er’s story or poem, the newspaperman’s arti- 
cle or editorial, the minister’s sermon, the 
lawyer’s brief, or the salesman’s prospectus. 

Humorists have often spoofed the collegi- 
an’s letters home: “Dear Dad, / Everything 
is fine at old Winsockee. I made the ping 
pong team. I surely could use a hundred 
dollars. / Love, Jim.” Tears have been shed 
over “Dear John” missives: “By the time this 
letter reaches you, I shall be married to 
George. Wish me happiness. / Mary.” 

If Jim could express the meaning of col- 
lege to his father, show his recognition of 
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the financial burden he is to his family, and 
set forth justifiably his need for more funds, 
his father might write the solicited check 
with gratification over a son worthy of his 
cost. If Mary could soothe John’s pride, 
appeal to his understanding, and offer some 
persuasive explanation of her desertion, John 
might comprehend the way of a maid with 
a_man and sustain his loss with dignity and 
without bitterness. 

In school, every student learns sooner or 
later that he must be able to put what he 
knows into words. The better he writes, the 
more impressive his knowledge becomes in 
any field. 

When Americans became deeply con- 
cerned with their schools, several years ago, 
after an apparent space-hurling advance by 
Russia, they found an engaging panacea in 
a headlong promotion of mathematics and 
science. Funds for scholarships and intensi- 
fied programs in these fields became immedi- 
ately available. Talented students were 
urged into science and mathematics with all 
the inducements formerly lavished on ath- 
letic stars. 

No one can question the advantages of pro- 
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ficiency in any branch of learning, but with- 
out avenues of communication, the scholar 
is selfishly mewed in his own study. He who 
learns much must teach generously, or he 
dams up the stream of human progress. 

Students who write well, however, need 
not fear exclusion from a college education 
because of financial need. Hundreds of high 
school and college students in every state, 
academically qualified, win enough money to 
see them through one to four years of college 
by writing an essay or article. Admission to 
the college of their choice often depends 
upon how well the applicants express their 
aims and purposes. 

Analysts of occupational trends are warn- 
ing the world that within a decade or two 
automation will destroy great areas of man- 
ual labor and shift the bulk of employed 
population from blue to white collar jobs. 
Even engineers, who stand now at the helm 
of production, must face the obsolescence of 
their particular knowledge and skills. Only 
diversified capabilities will provide defense 
against modified demands upon their intel- 
ligence. Such universities as the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have already 
incorporated required courses in the hu- 
manities within their scientific and industrial 
programs to prepare their students for the 
future. Mental activity of all kinds employs 
language and the communication of ideas. 


Every worker who desires advancement can 
further his ambition by the ability to write 
intelligibly. The salesman demonstrates sales 
progress. The tradesman advertises his wares. 
The skilled artisan draws up specifications. 
The factory worker makes suggestions for 
improving some process in his plant or apply- 
ing a money-saving device, for which he 
often receives a bonus. The secretary com- 
poses letters and reports for her busy em- 
ployer. The laboratory technician records 
experiments. The doctor gives his discoveries 
to the medical world through papers. The 
lawyer draws briefs, contracts, or court pleas. 
The teacher discusses methods, materials, 
and child psychology in educational jour- 
nals. The minister writes sermons. Even the 
radio and television broadcaster has a basic 
script. 

I said that no adult can navigate the stream 
of community life without the ability to ex- 
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press his ideas. More than likely, if he has 
something important to communicate, his 
opinions will achieve wide circulation in the 
public press. 


Daily newspapers in the United States 
alone, in 1959, numbered 1,755, with a 
combined circulation over 58 million. Nearly 
48 million readers bought 564 Sunday news. 
papers, and 8,174 weeklies reached 21 mil- 
lion persons The 1961 World Almanac lists 
over 100 American magazines of general 
circulation published independently. Add, to 
these, special interest, “little,” and collegiate 
magazines, supplements to newspapers, and 
innumerable house organs, and the outlet for 
the printed word with its effect upon Ameri- 
can life and thought staggers the imagination. 

Staffing mass media involves a powerful 
writing force. Yet the story is half-told when 
professional writers or journalists alone are 
counted. Any city editor will agree that 
“friends of the paper,” publicity agents, and 
press representatives of clubs, societies, 
schools, churches, charities, lobbies, political 
parties, and civic enterprises keep a Niagara 
of releases pouring into news offices. 


How does the skillful amateur put his talent 
to use in relation to public issues? He serves 
on publicity committees for his community 
organizations. As this article is being written, 
laymen in one city, especially members of 
local garden clubs, are agitating for the selec- 
tion of the geranium as the official flower. 
If the city council accepts the will of the 
geranium boosters, there will be extensive 
planting of this popular flower in parks and 
along parkways. Lovers of the rose, probably 
just as numerous, have not been so prolific, 
to date, in sending petitions to council and 
letters to newspapers on their choice. Even 
the lowly petunia has inspired impassioned 
promotion. The evening paper, delighting in 
human interest stories and in public response, 
has been liberal with space and conducted a 
poll of floral sentiment. Devotees of the lilac, 
lily of the valley, pansy, and portulaca are 
missing a pleasant writing experience by not 
nominating their preferences. 

Such a situation is not so trivial as it may 
seem at first glance. It is good for a com- 
munity to pool its enthusiasms, especially in 
the interest of civic beautification. And many 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Iu More ways than one, witting 
provides many educators with a 


TEACHER’S BONUS 


By Kirk Polking 


No other profession in the United States 
publishes as many books, magazine articles, 
stories, plays and poetry in off-job hours as 
the teaching field. Much of the work is for its 
own profession, of course. But somehow, 
somewhere, teachers also find time for their 
own writing interests. Not only in vacation 
leisure, but in precious early morning hours, 
or week-ends snatched from other claims 
upon their time, they do creative work .. . 
while the rest of us complain “I wish I had 
more time to write.” 

A teacher’s own ideas on teaching methods 
are a natural first choice for his published 
work. Scores of specialized trade journals 
offer a ready—if not very profitable—market 
for his views. Textbooks are another story. 
They represent a thriving industry that has 
brought stock market speculators into a field 
that has expanded concurrently with the 
war-baby boom in schools. Over a thousand 
new or revised editions of textbooks are pub- 
lished each year by 80 publishers. Almost all 
of them, says the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers’ Institute, are written by teachers or 


administrators. While the majority of new 
titles are for the college level, secondary 
schools alone accounted for $74 million 
worth of book sales last year—no mean 
source of extra revenue, too, for the teachers 
who produced them. 

Generally, the textbook publisher seeks out 
his teacher-author to create a specific title. 
But an alert teacher can make it work the 
other way. A teacher who sees a need in his 
own curriculum often successfully writes to 
fill it. When Minnesota history was intro- 
duced as a subject in the schools of that state, 
teachers had little more than clippings from 
which to present the subject. As a result, 
Mabel Otis Robison wrote Minnesota 
Pioneérs, a story of the early people who 
developed Minnesota into a progressive state. 

Another Minnesotan who saw a real need 
for better material than was available, and 
used spare time during the school year and 
summer vacations to create it, is John Gran 
of Saint Paul. His four plays have been pub- 
lished by Narthwestern Press. 

“In the twenty-two years that I worked 
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“Being a writer is one of the worst things 
that could happen to a dedicated teacher, 
which is what I once was,” quips Richard 
Armour, Professor of English at Scripps 
College, Claremont, California, whose 
light verse and light prose have appeared 
in over 100 magazines and 20 books. 
“Students are always interrupting me 
when I am trying to write and I can hardly 
wait for them to become writers so I can 
rap on their door, when they are in the 
middle of a sentence!” 











with high school youngsters as an English 
teacher, a play coach and finally as a prin- 
cipal, I saw a lot of high school productions, 
and formed some firm convictions concern- 
ing them. 

“One conviction is that in high school dra- 
matics, the play is not the thing—the player 
is the thing. Taking part in a play in high 
school should be a means of self-expression 
for the participant, a means of developing 
poise and self-confidence, This is not accom- 
plished by putting on Shakespeare or other 
‘thee’ and ‘thou’ classics. Neither is it often 
accomplished by presenting Broadway hits, 
whether current, recent or established. 

“The other conviction is that it is not the 
primary function of high school dramatics to 
keep the ‘theater’ alive by presenting literary 
plays. The performance of literary plays by 
high school casts serves neither the cast nor 
the play. Except in rare instances, the char- 
acters and situations in such plays are strange 
to teen-agers and they neither feel nor look 
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comfortable or convincing in them. The 
characters and situations in high school plays 
should be within the experience of the young 
actors. The dialogue should come easily from 
their tongues, and the play should be sprin- 
kled generously with laugh-lines or laugh- 
provoking situations. Adolescent performers 
need frequent reassurances from their audi- 
ence, and nothing else does this so effectively 
as laughter.” 

The titles of Mr. Gran’s plays are Passing 
Fancy, Aunt Emma, A Nose for News and 
Adventure in Paradise. 

Beyond the trade journal articles on edu- 
cational techniques, or books for their own 
professions, other teachers draw on their per- 
sonal experiences in the classroom to write 
for the general public. Cordelia Baird Gross, 
a young Texas teacher transplanted to a 
tough public school in New York City wrote 
a heart-warming story about her frustrating, 
sometimes shocking, but always revealing ex- 
periences there in “To Teach is to Love,” for 
READER’sS DicEst. 

George Weinstein of Newark, New Jersey, 
converted his frustrations into the article, 
“Why Don’t They Let Us Teach?” which 
appeared in Tuts Week. “When a hand 
truck, propelled by two janitors came hurt- 
ling through my classroom door one morn- 
ing, I got fed up,” he fumes. “I kept a rec- 
ord of the PTA collections, the insurance 
selling, the early dismissals for ball games, 
that cut into my teaching time and came up 
with a piece that created quite a stir. Hun- 
dreds of teachers and parents wrote me, ap- 
proving this small blow I struck for educa- 
tion. A few higher-ups in town didn’t care 
for it, but I’m still on the job.” 

Often as not, however, the creative work of 
teachers has no direct relation to their teach- 
ing experience. “The only story in which I 
used my teaching experience as a framework, 
has not been published,” points out Richard 
Savage of Bloomsburg, Penna., whose short 
stories have appeared in THE SaTuRDAY 
EveNnInG Post and elsewhere. Teacher Wal- 
ter Tevis, whose novel The Hustler about a 
professional pool player, is currently in pro- 
duction as a movie with Jackie Gleason and 
Paul Newman, certainly found no back- 
ground material for this world of its own, in 
his schoolroom. 
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But whether their writing is related to their 
teaching lives or not, the big question is— 
How do they find time to write? It depends 
partly on what kind of teacher they are. 

If you teach English, for example, to 100 
boys and girls in a high school on the college 
preparatory level today, you may have 100 
themes to correct each week. For you, school 
isn’t over when the bell rings. A few schools 
have adopted the plan such as the one in 
Newton, Massachusetts where “lay readers” 
—usually housewives who may themselves 
formerly have been teachers—are engaged 
by the school to take some of this work load 
off the teacher. Most boards of education 
allow no such luxury. One high school Eng- 
lish teacher who had to keep records for the 
census taker last year, discovered that she 
works 70 to 75 hours a week. This doesn’t 
leave much time or energy for writing of your 
own. 

Opposed to teachers of English, high school 
teachers of unrelated subjects, like science, 
find after hours creative work less conflicting ; 
a change of pace rather than an added 
drudge. Robert Portune, whose first novel, 





Richard Savage of Bloomsburg, Penna., 
says “I do not like to teach a subject in 
which I have not had at least a minimum 
of success in actual practice. When I teach 
journalism I like to have behind me some 
experience as a reporter and some success 
in selling at least a few feature articles. 
The same holds true for creative litera- 
ture.” 























The Old Man and The Sky was published by 
Putnam in 1958, completed his second novel 
(Show Me The Way, Doubleday, 1960) and 
work on his masters’ degree in teaching the 
same summer. He has now been promoted to 
Assistant Principal of his high school, adding 
a new challenge to his time for creative writ- 
ing. 

Teachers in college and in elementary 
schools usually fare better in their work week, 
but a small class doesn’t always mean free- 
dom to write. One woman who went back to 
elementary school teaching after seven hectic 
years as a retail advertising saleswoman for a 
large metropolitan daily said, “I think a lot 
more about my job in off-hours now than I 
ever did before. On the newspaper, if I didn’t 
meet the sales quota one month, or I lost 
an old account—that was tough; but I didn’t 
really worry about it. Now, when I know 
that what I say, or the direction I give them, 
can have an important effect on the lives of 
the children in my classes—many of whom 
come from underprivileged neighborhoods 
and who have little or no home life—I do 
worry.” 

The one important rule stressed by all 
teachers who sell what they write, is the im- 
portance of writing every day. Once the 
rhythm is established, it is easier to maintain 
an even production and enthusiasm, than by 
frenzied bursts of creative work followed by 
even longer “rest periods.” 

Some work harder in the winter months be- 
cause they are subject to the lure of summer 
sports or other attractions. Others concen- 
trate efforts in this period away from the 
pressures of school classes or administration. 

Making the time to write during the school 
year, as well as in vacation time, is one of the 
most important requirements for teachers 
who want to write. But there are other qual- 
ities needed in teaching which can also be 
helpful in writing. Organizing and outlining 
material is one. Clarity is another. 

Former teacher A. L. Todd of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, who is now a full time free-lance 
writer, makes this point well. “During my 
two years as a teacher at Friends School in 
Wilmington, Delaware, I learned that high 
school age readers are among the most ac- 
curate and alert barometers of national taste 
in reading. A writer planning to write for the 
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popular market should “read” them regu- 
larly. 

“T had my old pupils clearly in mind while 
writing my own recent book, Abandoned— 
the Story of the Greely Arctic Expedition, 
1881-1884, published by McGraw Hill. 
Abandoned is history. But I wrote it also as 
adventure, Arctic science, a human drama 
and inspirational reading. I aimed at a book 
that would commend itself to teachers of 
English, history and science; to parents and 
te the clergy, as well as to school-age readers. 

“Did I succeed? You be the judge. On the 
one hand, Abandoned was the April alter- 
nate choice of the History Book Club; on the 
other, as an adventure story, it was printed 
as a book-lengther in the March issue of 
True. Mivirary MepicinE has noted its 
value from a medical viewpoint as a chron- 
icle of what happens to men slowly starving 
in the Arctic; and SATURDAY REVIEW lists it 
among the 50 outstanding books of the spring 
season. 

“In teaching, I found my pupils were eager 
for good books about realistic situations and 
people, written at the right vocabulary level. 
They want clear exposition, neither confus- 
ing them by assuming too much knowledge, 
nor insulting them by giving them credit for 
too little. I am convinced that if a book is 
aimed at the average intelligent high school 
student, it can be a joy for all ages.” 

Notebooks play an important role in the 
lives of teacher-writers. Those who have 
limited time during the academic year, try 
to at least jot down notes or snatches of ob- 
servation which can be used as the basis for 
enlargement when the freedom comes to 
work. Ideas that might otherwise be lost in 
the crowded details of a busy school day, can 
thus be salvaged to examine and pursue at 
one’s leisure. 

Loren Eiseley, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose books and other non- 
technical writing have been the result of field 
experienced acquired in archaeology and 
paleontology, points out that “it sometimes 
happens that such notes are often utilized in 
ways not foreseen when they were originally 
jotted down. My last book, The Firmament 
Of Time, which has just won the John Bur- 
roughs award in natural history, was the ac- 


cidental product of the fact that I had been 
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requested to give a series of lectures in the 
Philosophy of Science at the University of 
Cincinnati. Had it not been for this fact, this 
particular book might never have been un. 
dertaken.” 

Mr. Eiseley adds that “it is not unusual for 
me to try out ideas in the classroom and then 
—.if I find they seem to arouse the interest of 
students, or to stimulate them exceptionally, 
to write an article as a consequence.” 

Fiction writers sometimes use their students 
as sounding boards, too. Loula Grace Erde 
man, who teaches creative writing at the 
Amarillo Evening Division of the West Texas 
State College, says, “I make no claim toe 
being the world’s best creative writing 
teacher, but I do fee! I am among the world’s” 
bravest. Each semester I present a piece 
my own for class criticism. The evening i 
never a comfortable one for me, but it § 
usually a productive one. I am convinced that) 
three of my short stories hit top markets be- 
cause my students pointed out, with complete 
candor and considerable accuracy, my errors 
in the first versions of the manuscripts.” j 

Miss Erdman, whose first book was pub- 
lished while she was a teacher in a junior 
high school in Amarillo, in 1944, has since” 
published nine books and numerous short 
stories and articles. Her novel The Years of © 
the Locust won a Dodd Mead-Redbook 
$10,000 prize; and all her adult books have 
been reprinted in several foreign countries. 

Does being a writer help you as a teacher? 

For writers who teach creative writing like 
Miss Erdman—yes, without question, “I can 
give my students both a practical and an 
idealistic approach to writing—good hard 
common-sense talk about the necessity for re- 
vision, and the difficulty of being able to 
judge one’s own work with objectivity, for 
instance; as well as the encouragement to 
write only those things we really believe and 
truly want to write.” 

Published writer-teachers also have an en- 
viable standing with their students. On the 
other hand, at the college level, the pressures 
to publish, say many teachers, have created 
a lopsided attitude on the part of many ad- 
ministrators about the value of scholarship 
for its own sake. 

High school teachers whose sales have been 
(Continued on page 68) 









































In a recent talk, Edward E. Booher, Presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
predicted that in 1985 about three times as 
many books will be sold as in 1960. 

This forecast is predicted on the following 
projections made by McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics: There will be a 69% 
increase in children aged 5-13, 77% in those 
of 14-17, 96% 18-21, and 106% 22-24. Par- 
allel with these projected population figures 
is the expectation that there will be a 202% 
increase in the annual number of college 
graduates—in general the bulk of the reading 
public. 

These predictions are reflected in all the 
news I have for you this month—another 
chapter in the continuous expansion of the 
publishing scene. 


— aed 


More, More MORE Books 


At American Heritage Publishing Co. Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. there 
is growth in every direction. 

Marshall B. Davidson is the managing edi- 
tor of a new line to be called Horizon Books 
which will be largely on historical and cul- 
tural subjects. This series is on the scholarly 
side. In your query you would do well to out- 
line your academic qualifications for dealing 
with your particular subject. 

In addition to the juvenile list by American 
Heritage Junior Library, of which Ferdinand 
N. Monjo is the editor, (See New York Mar- 
ket Letter, February, 1960), which puts out 
books for children dealing only with Ameri- 
can history; this firm has now started a new 
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list of books for children called Horizon 
Juveniles, of which Russell Bourne is editor. 
These will be books for junior high school 
and high school age readers, and will deal 
with world history, the arts and the sciences. 
No fiction. If your project is in the planning 
stage, send in an outline, If it’s completed or 
partially completed, send in what you have. 
The book should deal broadly with a large 
area of history, art or science. There is no 
interest here in a detailed view of one inci- 
dent in a particular war. You would have a 
much better chance with a panoramic view 
of a whole period in history, or a large seg- 
ment of art or science. The standards are 
very high. 





Charles A. Pearce 


Another merger: Meredith Publishing 
Company has acquired Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, Inc., “a further development of our 
full-scale trade and text book publishing pro- 
gram.” Meredith’s total book revenue al- 
ready exceeds $17,000,000, and the anticipa- 
tion is for more volume in the future. 

Charles A. Pearce, vice president and editor 
of Duell Sloan & Pearce, Inc. will continue in 
charge of the editorial department here. For 
the present he forsees no change in editorial 
policy. 

All kinds of adult books are published here: 
Fiction, non-fiction, with some emphasis on 
biography, folklore and folksongs, aviation, 
nature, photography, travel and household 
reference books. 
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Children’s books too, cover a broad field— 
all kinds of books, for children of all ages. Mr, 
Pearce, (he is also editor of the children’s 
book department) has a special interest right 
now in publishing more books of adventure 
for the 12 to 16 age group. 

The plans are for a steadily growing list. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce will continue its op- 
erations from 124 East 30th Street, New York 
City 16. , 

Meredith has also bought all the stock of 
Lyons and Carnahan, a textbook publishing 
house. It now expects to double its textbook 
sales, 

Atheneum Publishers, 162 East 38th Street, 
New York City 16, (See New York Market 
Letter, September, 1959), has started a new 
juvenile department under the editorship of 
Jean Karl. 

Miss Karl has no interest in “series” books, 
and because so many other houses have al- 
ready put out so many science books for chil- 
dren a book of this kind would have to have 
a fresh approach to generate any excitement 
here. 

Otherwise, any kind of book for a child of 
any age has a good chance if it’s a good book. 
Jean Karl has a special leaning toward imag- 
inative material and poetry for the 8 to 12 
readers. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass., (New York office 432 Park 
Avenue South, New York City 16), has en- 
tered the paperback field too. The first list 
next fall will consist of reprints from its own 
back list. When this project is broadened to 
include originals, I’ll let you know. 


Magazine News 


An interesting question is making the rounds 
among educators, writers and publishers. 
With the intensification of our educational 
programs, and the growing availability of the 
best literature to huge audiences through in- 
expensive paperbacks and more widely cir- 
culated big and little “quality” magazines, is 
it possible that our mass media magazines 
will become obsolete? 

The answer is usually a resounding “NO!” 
It’s much more likely that as the taste and 
sophistication of the reading public goes up, 
the editors will pace themselves accordingly. 
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Already there are arrows pointing in this 
direction. In articles and book serials and 
condensations, there is much more freedom 
of subject choice than there is in short fiction, 
and the cry everywhere is for “the best we 
can get.” 

McCall Corporation has acquired the Sat- 
uRDAY REvIEW as a wholly owned subsidiary, 
for some three million dollars. The reaction 
of Time Macazine: “Only after Cousins & 
Co. have finally moved into McCall’s spa- 
cious quarters at 230 Park Avenue and their 
little magazine has joined the other 56 maga- 
zines printed on the McCall presses in Day- 
ton, will the readiness of a whale to respect 
the independence of a minnow get its real 
test.” 

For years now, McCall Corporation has 
been expanding and acquiring new proper- 
ties. It has recently formed a book division, 
(See New York Market Letter, December, 
1960). In addition to publishing McCatv’s 
MacAZINE and Repsoox, the McCall Cor- 
poration is the world’s largest magazine job 
printer. Last year it produced more than a 
billion copies of 56 magazines. Under the 
experienced editorship of Herbert Mayes, the 
circulation of McCa.u’s has been pushed up 
to more than six million copies in the last two 
years, and now a similar project seems to be 
on the agenda for REpBooK. 

Some 44% of the stock, (a controlling in- 
terest), is in the hands of Hunt Foods & In- 
dustries, Inc. 

Although CosMopo titan is strongly ori- 
ented toward the woman reader, it is in many 
ways more sophisticated and—well, cosmo- 
politan, than the women’s magazines. For 
example the February issue had an article 
dealing with myths about sex; in the May 
issue there is a serious discussion of inter- 
racial marriage. This broadened scope for 
more knowledgeable readers, is also reflected 
in the treatment. This is no market on which 
a young writer may cut his teeth. You need 
to be a professional. James Palmer, executive 
editor in charge of articles, asked me specifi- 
cally to make this point, to save time and 
effort all around. 

For those of you who are qualified, here are 
the requirements: No articles under 4,000 
words, Subjects must be important enough 
or interesting enough to justify this length 


without padding. Solid research, of course. A 
woman’s viewpoint is important here, and 
therefore family oriented stories about sig- 
nificant family crises could be a good choice. 
Payments average out to about $1000. 

The fiction editor, William Carrington Guy, 
is particularly interested in talented new 
writers. He has introduced ten new writers 
in the last two years. However, the work must, 
of course, be comparable to that of the pros. 
Here, too, you have more freedom of choice. 
The ending must be right for the particular 
story, rather than inevitably “happy.” The 
material is not limited to the familiar situa- 
tions used in some of the other slick maga- 
zines. Short-stories with a wry twist would 





Lewis W. Gillenson 


be particularly welcome right now. Mini- 
mum payment is $1000 for the average length 
story. 

Cosmopo iran, (Hearst), is at 57th Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York City 10. 

Coronet, in celebration of its 25th year of 
publication, will have a special silver anni- 
versary issue in November. In these 25 years, 
Coroner's circulation has gone from 300,000 
to more than 3 million. 

The editor is Lewis W. Gillenson, and here’s 
what he wants: The major articles run from 
2500 to 3,000 words, and the subject could 
be almost anything. Read the magazine. 

The news here is a special 16 page section 
consisting of “small” articles of 750 to 1500 
words. They must be factual and deal with 
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subjects of particular interest to families— 
medicine, birth control pills for dogs, how 
one man was kept on a diet through the co- 
operation of his wife, how to take IQ tests— 
things like that. 

Payment runs from $100 to $1000. Jokes 
and anecdotes bring $5 to $10. 

Coming out in November in conjunction 
with the silver anniversary will be a Coronet 
Anthology edited by Mr. Gillenson, and pub- 
lished by Harper. The theme is a generation 
as reflected by the articles in Coroner. 

Mepicat Economics, Oradell, New Jersey, 
is the national business magazine for physi- 
cians, It’s a specialized market, but if you can 
list with them, the pay is good, (10c to l5ca 
word ) and decisions prompt. They use shorts, 
150-600 words, and feature articles of 1200 
to 2000 words on economic subjects of interest 
to physicians. Nothing clinical. The editorial 
aim is to inform the doctor about economic, 
social and legal developments that may help 
him, and possibly entertain him. Fees, prac- 
tice management, business insurance, office 
records, relations with patients, hospitals, as- 
sistants, income taxes, savings, investments, 
life insurance, are likely subjects. Action 
photos, charts, tables and other graphic de- 
vices are welcome if the material calls for it. 

The executive editor is Horace Cotton, and 
Mrs. Ann Weeks is the features editor, Send 
no manuscripts until you are invited to do so. 
If you have an appropriate idea, query. 

This is an independent business magazine 
with a fortnightly circulation of 175,000 
American physicians. 


News and Comment 


There was some pretty brisk bidding for 
NeEwsweEEK by the Newhouse interests, Nor- 
ton Simon, (head of Hunt Foods and Indus- 
tries, Inc., which holds a controlling interest 
in McCall Corporation, among many other 
properties), and Jock Whitney, publisher of 
New York Herald Tribune. It was finally 
acquired by Philip Leslie Graham, publisher 
of the Washington Post and Times-Herald. 

Mergers, mergers everywhere. In England 
two publishing giants have combined forces 
to create the world’s largest publishing colos- 
sus. The London Daily Mirror has acquired 
control of Oldhams Press. Each of these puts 
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out more than a hundred publications. The 
Daily Mirror has the largest daily newspaper 
circulation in the world—4% million, and 
its companion paper, the Sunday Pictorial 
has a circulation of more than 5% million. 
As against our largest publishing company, 
Time Inc. with assets of some $200,000,000, 
the Mirror-Oldhams combine now has as- 
sets of about $300,000,000. 

At a reception in the Hotel Astor here, the 
National Book Awards, sponsored by the 
American Booksellers Association, the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council and the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, and administered 
by the National Book Committee, made the 
following awards: 

Non-fiction: The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich by William L. Shirer, (Simon & Shus- 
ter) ; fiction: The Waters of Kronos by Con- 
rad Richter, (Knopf) ; poetry, The Woman 
at the Washington Zoo by Randall Jarrell, 
(Atheneum). Each winner received a cash 
prize of $1000 and a plaque. 

The Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association awarded the 
Newberry Medal to Scott O’Dell for the 
“most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children’”’ published in the 
last year, for Island of the Blue Dolphin pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The Caldecott Medal for the “most dis- 
tinguished American picture book” went to 
Nicholas Sidjakov for the illustrations in 
“Baboushka and the Three Kings published 
by Parnassus Press. 

Raoul Levy paid $80,000 for movie rights 
to Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past. 

After five years of successful operation, the 
Literary Agency of Halliday & McCloy is 
closing its doors at 501 Fifth Avenue. Both 
have too much to do in too many other areas. 

June is a busy month for your correspon- 
dent. On June 7, 8 and 9, I shall be conduct- 
ing the short story classes at the Philadelphia 
Regional Writers’ Conference, Toward the 
end of the month or early in July, I shall be 
off to Puerto Rico, on another Writers’ Float- 
ing Workshop, this time by air. Classes will 
be held on the beach after a swim, in the 
lounge, cocktail in hand, or on a mountain 
top in competition with the view. You can still 
come along if you write to me immediately. 
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Beyond the 
Classroom 


By John D. Engle 


This acceptanee letter was not received by 
a professional writer, nor by a semi-profes- 
sional, nor by a part-time freelance with 
hundreds of rejections to count, nor by a 
never-say-die tyro who eagerly studied writ- 
ers’ magazines and market lists and who, 
after years of trial and error, finally made a 
first sale. Rather, this acceptance and the 
accompanying check went to a fifteen-year- 
old sophomore at Princeton High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This first submission turned out to be 
Jean’s first sale. So far, she has never seen a 
rejection slip. Perhaps this is not such an 
unusual thing, since it is quite possible to sell 
the first time by luck or by chance. However, 
Jean isn’t the only sophomore at Princeton 
who has done the same thing. At present on 


my classroom bulletin board there are nine 
such letters and nine check stubs all of which 
were sent to sophomores in my English classes 
this year. All of these acceptances are for 
material sent out but once by youngsters who 
never before submitted anything to an editor 
for publication. 

This brings up some obvious questions: 
Were the students given special instructions 
for their publishing venture? Did they study 
the magazine before submitting material? 
Did they slant their articles according to the 
magazine’s needs and the teacher’s direc- 
tions? 

The answer to all these questions is, “No.” 
None of the students had even seen a copy of 
PROGRESS magazine, and what they wrote 
was not written for publication but rather 
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for the fulfillment of the Princeton High 
School requirement of one theme a week. 

For many years as an English teacher I 
have assigned writing topics, taught the me- 
chanics of grammar and composition, insisted 
on originality of thought and expression, and 
tried to convince my students that as distinct 
individuals they have a duty to project new 
ideas into the world. Of course, I have also 
checked themes for errors, acted as consult- 
ant on prohlems of revision, encouraged good 
student writing with praise and good grades, 
and selected the best for publication in school 
papers and student magazines. 

During recent years, however, I have felt 
that this is not enough. I know that the stu- 
dents profit greatly from their writing and 
the thought development that writing re- 
quires. But don’t they deserve more than a 
pat on the back and a good grade in the 
book? Don’t they merit more than publica- 
tion in the school paper and the class maga- 
zine? How can they project their ideas into 
the world if their ideas have a limited circu- 
lation or if they are tucked away in a neat 
little folder somewhere? 

Such questions occur to me every time I 
read a new collection of student writing. And 
since I have gained some knowledge of mar- 
kets: through my own writing experience, I 
invariably find student themes and poems 
that I feel should be sent to certain publica- 
tions. The effort to get student writing pub- 
lished, of course, costs extra hours above the 
duties of teaching grammar and literature; 
but if the students are willing to do their 
share, I am happy to do mine. 

During my three years at Princeton High 
School, the students in my English and crea- 
tive writing classes have had a total of forty 
poems and fifteen prose articles accepted for 
publication in nationally or internationally 
circulated periodicals. In addition to Proc- 
RESS, which has been a consistent purchaser 
of student writing, such periodicals as Can- 
por, FLAME, NEw ATHENAEUM, SCIMITAR 
AND Sonc, BiuE River Poetry Review, 
and, of course, THE NATIONAL Hicn ScHoo. 
Poetry ANTHOLOGY have taken the work of 
my students. 

Two periodicals, THE AMERICAN Barb, 
one of the country’s oldest poetry magazines, 
and SicnEt, formerly the bulletin of the Cin- 
cinnati Branch of the Ohio Poetry Society, 
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have published full-page spreads of Prince- 
ton High School student poetry. One student 
poem was published in Tuts Sincinc Eartu, 
an anthology printed by Avalon, one of the 
largest poetry organizations in the country. 
Avalon anthologies are reviewed and pur- 
chased throughout the world. 

Besides the fifteen prose articles mentioned 
above, at least parts or edited versions of 
twelve other student themes found an in- 
direct route to publication when I incorpo- 
rated them in an article titled “Psychic Re- 
search in High School,” which may be found 
in the Winter 1961 issue of Tomorrow 
magazine. Counting these, my students have 
had a total of sixty-seven items accepted for 
publication during the past three school 
years. I feel certain this score will go up when 
editorial reports are received on manuscripts 
that have recently been submitted. 

For what it may be worth to other inter- 
ested teachers, here are the steps I take in 
getting student writing into magazines: Be- 
fore returning graded themes to students. I 
put two check marks in the upper left of the 
first page of themes I consider publishable. 
The students know this means the themes are 
to be corrected carefully, typed according to 
proper manuscript form, and returned to me. 
When I get a typed copy, I check it for errors 
again, and if I find it acceptable, I select 
what I consider an appropriate market for 
it. Then I type the magazine’s name and 
address and the student’s name and return 
address on a size 10 envelope, fold the manu- 
script and put it inside, type the student's 
name and return address on another size 10 
envelope and put it inside the first one so the 
student may get his work back in case it is 
rejected. This done, I give the manuscript 
back to the student with the warning that he 
must put a postage stamp on the inside as 
well as the outside envelope before sealing 
and mailing. 

My big regret is that I get far more good 
material than I have time for marketing. Of 
course, students in the creative writing class 
and other students who show an interest are 
instructed in marketing methods so that they 
may carry on alone if they wish. Perhaps one 
of the reasons students do not object to doing 
the extra work involved is that, aside from 
the recognition and the possibility of getting 
paid for themes they must write anyway, I 
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give extra credit for manuscripts mailed to 
editors and double credit for those that are 
accepted for publication. 

Material that is not sent out is held for 
possible publication in THE PRINCETON PEN, 
a magazine of creative writing that is open to 
the entire school and that offers cash prizes 
for the best in poetry and prose. 

In addition to the actual publishing of ma- 
terial, I have found other ways to encourage 
the desire of students to write through my 
membership in the Anderson Hills Poetry 
Club, one of the oldest literary groups in the 
Cincinnati area. In this club, which meets 
once a month, members submit poems anony- 
mously to a critic who reads and criticizes 
the poems submitted then asks for further 
criticism and comment from other members. 
Since no one knows the authors of the sub- 
missions, all members are quite frank and 
objective in their critical analysis of each 
poem. 

I first got my students in on this by submit- 
ting a number of their poems to the club 
critic just to see how they would rate in com- 
petition with experienced adult writers. As I 
had anticipated, the submissions were all 
highly praised by the critic and other mem- 
bers of the group, and they were amazed to 
discover that the poems were the work of 
high school students rather than the work of 
regular members of the club. 

Following is a poem written by Princeton 


CULLEN SSS 


Writer Wants Out? 
Oh, 
I have been prisoned in pages and carbons, 
Bound to a platen, transfixed by a pen; 
Words, like bees buzzing, have swarmed and 
confused me— 
I want to get out and feel human again! 
So, 
Fling me a mountain wind, sudden and 
wanton; 
Bathe me with sun on a tropical shore; 
Ply me with liquor distilled from dark berries; 
Serve me rich food till I hunger no more! 
Yet, 
If, in this freedom, I should find a new plot, 
I'd run back to the prison—more likely than 
not! 


Mary Alden Campbell 





student, Gloria Jordan, and submitted anony- 
mously to the Anderson Hills Poetry Club 
critic: 
I SLEEP 

I sleep and float in shapeless form 

Down hollow halls of gloom 

Where Dante calls to Beatrice 

And Poe to Ulalume. 


I stop with other shapeless forms 
To listen to the moan 

Of human souls in common plight, 
Then I float on alone. 


Here is what Mrs. Mary Louise Miller, the 
poetry critic that month, said about the 
poem: “This is a somber, mystical, haunting 
piece which enters the realm of profound 
poetry. It is all of us crying for what might 
have been; it is all of us crying for what can 
never be; lost, lost and alone; pausing a 
moment to savor the company of the rest 
of the lost, but inexorably, unavoidably going 
on alone; steeped in ‘oneliness, lost in hope- 
lessness, doomed to eternal search. It is the 
supreme isolation and despair of the human 
spirit in a limbo of forgotten souls. If I were 
to paint the picture, I would make it chill, 
gray, misty and empty. That is the way the 
poem affected me.” 

It was this kind of poetry that led to the 
formation of a student committee in the club, 
designed to encourage young writers by in- 
viting them to attend club meetings. Now 
the club seldom meets when one or more 
Princeton students are not in attendance. In 
fact, Gloria Jordan, who is now a freshman 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has been 
voted a full-fledged honorary member of the 
club on the basis of her writing ability. This 
is the first time such a move has been made 
in the more than twenty years of the club’s 
existence. 

All this proves something I have known for 
a long time. Young people are basically and 
naturally creative. In fact, they do not begin 
to realize how creative they are. It is the duty 
of the teacher and the parent to show them 
what they can do, then urge them to do it. 
They must be taught to believe in their own 
individuality and the importance of express- 
ing that individuality to the world. They 
have important things to say, and they have 
a right to be heard with attention and respect. 
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Following the editorial portion of each journalism 
school listing, there is a series of numbers and a 
date. The first number refers to the number of fac- 
ulty members in the school’s journalism depart- 
ment. The second number refers to the number 
of students majoring in journalism in 1960-61. 
The third figure is the tuition for a full-time 
student in 1961-62. The fourth and last entry in 
each listing is the date when students may register 
for 1961-62. 


Agriculture and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. Prof. Donald D. Burchard, 
A.M., head of department. 


University of Alabama, Department of Journalism, 
Box 1709, University, Ala. Charles Edward 
Bounds, Chairman. Newspaper writing, editing 
and advertising; magazine writing and editing; 
feature writing; public relations and industrial 
editing. By arrangement with Alabama Press As- 
sociation, students write news and features for 119 
newspapers of the state and supply special assign- 
ment articles for more than 40 magazines and 
specialized publications. 7, 58; state residents, 
$105 per semester; non-state residents, $280 per 
semester; July 15. Adult courses available. 


Arizona State University, Department of Mass 
Communications (Journalism, Radio, TV), Tempe 
Arizona. Marvin Alisky, Ph.D., Chairman. Stresses 
preparation for newspaper reporting, television 
writing and production, magazine (non-fiction) 
journalism and industrial editing. Twice-weekly 
university newspaper, campus-based educational 
television station and campus low-power radio sta- 
tion. 6, 128, $91 per semester, $182 year, Sep- 
tember 14. 


University of Arizona, Department of Journalism, 
Tucson, Arizona, Sherman R. Miller, department 
head. News and feature writing, editing, photo- 
journalism, community newspapers. Semi-weekly 
student newspaper, television channel plus arnual 
publication of one special edition of community 
paper in conjunction with Arizona Newspapers 
Association. 4, 79, fees approximately $100 a 
semester, September 11. Adult courses and sum- 
mer program available. 


University of Arkansas, Department of Journalism, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. Jess B. Covington, Chair- 
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man. Campus newspaper published five times per 
week. 3, 35, $100 per semester (non-residents of 
Arkansas pay an additional $135 per semester), 
September. 


Baylor University, Department of Journalism, 
Waco, Texas. W. J. Thomas, Ph.D., Chairman. 
Feature writing is a required course for editorial 
sequence. Other sequences are offered in advertis- 
ing, photography and public relations. Feature 
writing may be elected in any of the latter. News- 
paper printed four times each week. Journalism 
students with an interest in radio and journalism 
may take work in the Speech-Radio department. 
7, 60, about $600 per year, September 12. Adult 
courses and evening classes are available as well as 
extension courses. 


Boston University, School of Public Relations and 
Communications, 640 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. Melvin Brodshaug, Dean. Offers 
four-year programs leading to degrees in public 
relations, broadcasting, journalism, motion-picture 
production and advertising. School has film pro- 
duction facilities and operates the Boston Univer- 
sity FM Station and is associated with the Boston 
area educational television station. University 
newspaper. 25, 480, $1150, April. Adult courses 
and summer program. 


Bowling Green State University, Department of 
Journalism, Bowling Green, Ohio. Jesse J. Currier, 
M.A., professor and Chairman of the Department. 


Bradley University, Department of Journalism, 
Peoria, Ill. Prof. Paul B. Snider, Chairman. Prac- 
tical aspect of journalism is stressed with emphasis 
on broad liberal arts background. Internship pro- 
gram with local daily newspaper and two television 
stations. Also offers a community newspaper course 
in conjunction with several weekly newspapers. 
5, 63, $390 per semester, September 11. Adult 
courses, evening classes. Summer program planned 
for 1962. 


University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, Journalism, 
Howard Boone Jacobson, Chairman. Degree pro- 
grams in advertising, news-editorial, industrial 
journalism, feature writing, mass communications 
in modern society, photojournalism, internships 
in community journalism, industrial journalism 
and public relations. Conducts annual high school 
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journalism workshop for high school students. 
3, 12, $25 a point, Fall. Adult courses in public 
relations, feature article writing and advertising 
production as well as evening classes are available. 


Brigham Young University, Journalism Depart- 
ment, Provo, Utah. Mr. Jean R. Paulson, Chair- 
man. News-editorial; advertising and public rela- 
tions; radio-television and journalism education. 
Radio station and daily newspaper. 8, $130 per 
semester, September 18-19. Adult and extension 
courses as well as evening classes and a summer 
program are available. 


Butler University, Department of Journalism, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. Alan Marshall, Chairman. 
University has own printing plant, so that students 
take part in the physical production of campus 
newspaper, published twice a week. Adult courses 
and evening classes available. 3, 35, $700, Sep- 
tember. 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Charles 
M. Hulten, M.A., associate professor and chair- 
man of department. Graduated in journalism 
(1959): 39 bachelors, 8 masters. 


University of California, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Walter Wilcox, 
Chairman. The department has two programs, one 
emphasizing professional competence, the other 
emphasizing theory and research in communica- 
tions. Newspaper, fiction and non-fiction maga- 
zines, internships on Greater Los Angeles media. 
8, 52, none for residents, $250 for non-residents, 
August 1. Summer program and extension courses 
available. 


University of Chicago, Home-Study Department, 
60th at Dorchester, Chicago 37, Ill. Leonard S. 
Stein, Director. Special program in writing for 
adults includes basic composition, non-fiction, 
short story, writing for children, poetry composi- 
tion, novel and drama. “Forms of Creative Writ- 
ing” offers opportunity for exploration and dis- 
covery. In addition to basic composition and ad- 
vanced creative writing courses, a course in “Re- 
port and Technical Writing” is offiered. Corre- 
spondence and extension courses are available. 
9, 600, $47.50 for composition courses, $55.00 for 
each advanced course, any time. 


University of Colorado, College of Journalism, 
Boulder, Colo. Floyd K. Baskette, Chairman. Se- 
quences available in news-editorial, advertising, 
and community journalism. Sequence in radio-TV 
news contemplated for next year. Electives in 
magazine article writing. Laboratory newspaper 
(unpublished), news wire service, campus radio 
and television facilities and student daily. 5, 105, 
$116 per semester (resident), $360 per semester 
(non-resident), September 10. Summer program 
and extension courses available. 


Columbia University, Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, New York 27, N. Y. Edward W. Barrett, 
A.B., LL.D., Dean, Professor of Journalism. En- 


rollment: M.S. candidates, 70; International Di- 
vision, 10; Fellows, Advanced Science Writing Pro- 
gram, 9. 


University of Connecticut, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Storrs, Conn. John H. Gleason, Chairman. 
Concentration is on feature writing and coopera- 
tion with newspapers. 2, 20, $160, May. 


Creighton University, Department of Journalism, 
Omaha 31, Neb. David A. Haberman, Chairman. 
Sequences in news-editorial, radio-television and 
advertising. Four semester courses offered jointly 
with English department in creative writing (fic- 
tion, non-fiction). Semester courses also offered in 
news features and interpretive writing (editorials, 
reviews etc.). Weekly university newspaper, car- 
rier current radio station, closed-circuit television 
studios and equipment, photographic darkroom. 
5, 45, $300 per semester, September 6. Adult 
courses, evening classes and summer program 
available. 


University of Denver, Department of Journalism, 
Denver 10, Colo. J. Russell Heitman, Chairman. 
Emphasis on news-editorial area of newspaper and 
magazine journalism. Courses in reporting public 
affairs, news feature writing, magazine feature 
writing, journalistic photography, typography, 
editing and makeup. 2, 37, $900 for three quar- 
ters, September 20-22. 


Drake University, Department of Journalism, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. Robert M. Bliss, Chairman. Em- 
phasis is on editorial journalism, basic skills, liberal 
arts, individually planned programs and academics 
which will make success in graduate school likely 
for those who undertake it. Education for writing 
is viewed as individual, total and compounded of 
native ability, insight, experience, attitude and 
academics. Criticism is by the faculty and censor- 
ship on publications by the students. Semi-weekly 
campus newspaper, yearbook, campus literary pe- 
riodical, annual publishing tour to newspapers, AP 
wire, campus-originated radio and television pro- 
grams, lecturers who work on newspapers and 
magazines, opportunities for part-time jobs in a 
major book, magazine, newspaper, television, ra- 
dio, wire service, trade journal and house organ 
publishing center. 6, 43, $650, on decision. Adult 
courses and evening classes available. 


Duquesne University, Department of Journalism, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Prof. C. S. McCarthy, Chair- 
man. Four-sequence program in advertising, news- 
editorial, radio-television and public relations lead- 
ing to A.B. degree in journalism. Weekly student 
newspaper, two photo laboratories, university FM 
radio station, film editing room, university closed- 
circuit television station and internship program 
on Western Pennsylvania. 7, 159, $700-800, prior 
to September. 


University of Florida, School of Journalism and 
Communications, Gainesville, Fla. Rae O. Weimer, 
professor of journalism and director of the school. 
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“First rust wins, okay?” 


Fordham University, Department of Communica- 
tion Arts, New York 58, N. Y. Father William K. 
Trivett, S. J., Chairman. Courses range from Intro- 
duction to Mass Communications to Aesthetics 
and Comparative Arts. Technical courses are 
given in journalism, broadcasting and public re- 
lations with emphasis on the liberal arts aspects of 
these subjects. Other courses include playwriting, 
art, music, forms of critical writing, film criticism, 
and educational television. Journalism laboratory, 
direct wire service from the Associated Press, com- 
plete facilities of the university radio station, pro- 
vide ample opportunity for practical experience. 
16, 47, $575 per semester plus fees, September 12. 
Summer Program. 


Fresno State College, Department of Journalism, 
Fresno, California. Faculty: Paul V. Sheehan, A.B., 
A.M., Ph.D., professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


Furman University, Department of Journalism, 
Greenville, S. C. Prof. Ira L. Baker, Chairman. 
Introduction to Journalism, news writing and edit- 
ing, reporting, magazine article writing and reli- 
gious journalism. Laboratory use of four radio sta- 
tions, two daily newspapers and one weekly news- 
paper, two magazines and two television stations. 
Campus publications include a weekly newspaper, 
a literary magazine and a yearbook. 1, 5, $650, 
September 11-14. Adult courses in magazine article 
writing and evening classes are also available. 


George Washington University, Department of 
Journalism, Washington, D. C. Ross P. Schlabach, 
Jr., M.A., professor and executive officer of the 
department. Enrollment: professional 28, gradu- 
ated in journalism last year, 17. 


University of Georgia, School of Journalism, 
(Henry W. Grady School of Journalism), Athens, 
Ga. John E. Drewry, A.B., B.J., A.M., professor of 
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journalism and dean of the school, Graduated in 
journalism last year: 54 bachelors. 


University of Houston, Department of Journalism 
and Graphic Arts, Cullen Boulevard, Houston 4, 
Texas. Bruce Underwood, Chairman. Students 
working toward degrees must take basic courses in 
Introduction to News Communication, Reporting, 
Advertising and Typography before specializing in 
news-editorial, advertising, photojournalism, public 
relations, journalism teaching or radio-television 
news. Campus newspaper, student yearbook, edu- 
cational television station, FM station, internships 
with daily and weekly newspapers in Texas Gulf 
Coast area. 7, 88, $600, prior to September 14. 
Adult courses available. 


Idaho State College, Journalism Department, Po- 
catello, Idaho. Stephen Lamoreux, Chairman. Em- 
phasis on news-editorial. Campus closed-circuit 
television, FM radio station, printing school. 2, 24, 
$78 per semester (resident), $125, out-of-state, 
first week of September. Adult courses available 
for five weeks during summer. 


University of Idaho, Department of Communica- 
tions- Journalism, Moscow, Idaho. Granville Price, 
chairman. News-editorial, . including courses in 
special features, magazine article writing, indus- 
trial journalism and Home Economics. Semi-weekly 
newspaper, closed circuit TV and radio. Intern- 
ship with Idaho newspapers. 4, 18, $130 (plus $125 
per semester out-of-state fee) , September 20. Adult 
courses and summer program available. 


University of Illinois, College of Journalism and 
Communications, Urbana, Ill. Theodore Peterson, 
Dean. Accredited programs in news-editorial, ad- 
vertising, and radio-television. Students may con- 
centrate in such fields as agricultural communica- 
tions, medical journalism, home economics jour- 
nalism, etc. Communications research institute, 
radio and television station, photography labora- 











tory, university student newspaper. 35, 244, $210 
for Illinois residents, $560 for non-residents, Sep- 
tember 14-15. 


Indiana University, Department of Journalism, 
Department of Radio and Television, Bloomington, 
Ind. John E. Stempel, chairman of journalism 
department; Elmer Sulzer, chairman of radio and 
television. Journalism department offers work in 
news-editorial (newspaper, magazine, pictorial and 
radio-TV news) and in_ business-advertising. 
Radio-TV work includes general broadcasting, 
production-direction, broadcast-management, 
women’s broadcast directing, creative writing for 
broadcasting and news and special events. A daily 
newspaper is published by the department of 
journalism. FM radio station is operated by radio 
and television department plus regular programs 
on local television station. 9, journalism; 10, radio 
and TV; 320, in-state; $210, out of state, $540; 
summer, $81, in state or out; September 11. Adult 
courses, summer program and extension courses at 
centers and by correspondence. 


Iowa State, Technical Journalism, Ames, Iowa. K. 
R. Marvin, Chairman. Technical writing and edit- 
ing isemphasized. Curricula offered in agricultural, 
home economics and science journalism as well as 
radio-television, advertising and in outdoor or 
conservation writing. Daily newspaper and five 
student magazines produced in modern plant. 
University AM, FM and TV stations. 10, 140, in 
state $84 per quarter, out-of-state $174 per quar- 
ter, room and board $220, September 6-8. Adult 
courses and a summer program are available. 


University of Iowa, School of Journalism, Iowa 
City, lowa. Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, Director. Offers 
sequence in advertising, community journalism, 
editorial journalism, high school journalism teach- 
ing, magazine, radio, television and pictorial jour- 
nalism and public relations. Accredited by Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism. Daily 
student newspaper as well as typography, news- 
paper production, pictorial, radio news and tele- 
vision news laboratories, plus operation of news 
department of local radio station. 18, 233, $240 
for undergraduate residents, $520 for undergradu- 
ate non-residents; graduates, $280 regardless of 
residence ; September 18, although September 5 is 
last date for applications for admission or transfer. 
Summer program. 


Kansas State University, Department of Technical 
Journalism. Prof. Ralph R. Lashbrook, Chairman. 
Preparation of students for journalistic careers in 
science, engineering, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics ; trade publication editing, public relations 
or magazine editing in the fields of interior decora- 
tion, food or family life. Curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics Journalism and Agricultural Journalism is 
accredited by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism. Daily newspaper (rated All-Ameri- 
can five times in recent years) ; a yearbook (rated 
All-American every year for the past 25 years), 
a student directory, an FM radio training station, 


and arrangements for handling the Home Page of 
local newspaper one day a week. 8, 74, $104 for 
Kansans, $200 for non-residents, September 11-13. 


University of Kansas, William Allen White School 
of Journalism and Public Information, Lawrence, 
Kan. Burton W. Marvin, Dean. Preparation for 
any journalistic media through work in news- 
editorial, advertising and _ radio-television se- 
quences. Special attention is paid to background- 
ing and interpretation, as well as understanding 
the historical and critical role of the press in 
America. Daily newspaper, radio station, FM sta- 
tion, television laboratories and training on area 
newspapers as part of advanced reporting course. 
17, 67, $70 incidental and $32.50 campus privilege 
fee, August 1. Adult and extension courses and 
summer program available. 


Kent State University, School of Journalism, Kent, 
Ohio. William Taylor, M.A., professor and chair- 
man of the school of journalism. 


University of Kentucky, School of Journalism, 
Lexington, Ky. L. Neil Plummer, Ph.D., professor 
and director of the school. 


Lehigh University, Division of Journalism, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Joseph B. McFadden, associate professor 
and head of journalism division. 


Lincoln University, Department of Journalism, 
Jefferson City, Mo. Armstead S. Pride, A.B., M.A., 
M:.S.J., Ph.D., Chairman. 


Long Island University, Department of Journal- 
ism, Zeckendorf Campus, Brooklyn N. Y. Prof. 
Jacob H. Jaffe, Chairman. Training for reporting, 
writing and editing for newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television and public relations fields. 625, 
approximately $1000, September. Adults meeting 
entrance requirements may register in one or more 
regular journalism courses. 


Louisiana State University, School of Journalism, 
Baton Rouge, La. Frank James Price, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor and director. Enrollment: professional, 105; 
graduate, 13;-special 20. 


Loyola University, Department of Journalism, 
6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. Edwin 
P. Fricke, Chairman. News-writing, business, jour- 
nalism and public relations. Student newspaper 
and yearbook. University owned and operated 
radio and television stations. Adult courses and 
summer programs available. 4, 25, $700 a year, 
Spring. 


University of Maine, Department of Journalism, 
Orono, Maine. Brooks W. Hamilton, A.B., associ- 
ate professor and head of department. 


Marquette University, College of Journalism, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. J. L. O’Sullivan, Chairman. News- 
paper and magazine editorial writing and adver- 
tising writing. Has University Press under control 
of the College of Journalism and closed circuit 
radio and television. 10, 320, $800 per year, Sep- 
tember 12. Summer program. 
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Marshall College, Department of Journalism, 
Huntington, West Virginia. W. Page Pitt, M.S.J., 
professor and head of the department. 


University of Maryland, Department of Journal- 
ism and Public Relations, College Park, Md. Alfred 
A. Crowell, department head. Special emphasis on 
non-fiction feature writing. Weekly laboratories 
required in courses are on nearby weeklies and 
dailies. 6,158, fees only, September, Adult courses 
and a Summer program in scholastic journalism 
for teachers are available. 


McKendree College, Division of Languages and 
Literature, Lebanon, Illinois. John W. McCain, 
Jr., Chairman. Expository writing, playwriting, 
individual writing. Workshops in short story, novel, 
poetry, juveniles, articles and teaching creative 
writing to children are held, in addition to lectures 
on various phases of writing and selling. College 
bi-weekly published. 8, 20, $500, September 12. 
Adult courses and evening classes as well as a 
summer program are available. Five-day writers’ 
conference during summer school. 


Memphis State University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Patterson Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. Dr. 
Herbert Lee Williams, Chairman. Full academic 
program in journalism offered in two curricula: 
news-editorial and advertising. Internship pro- 
gram with daily newspaper gives on-the-job train- 
ing for a full year. Other arrangements give prac- 
tical experience in radio and television as well as 
advertising and public relations firms and subur- 
ban newspapers. Wire service, type laboratory, 
electronic engraver and darkroom. 4, 81, $170, 
prior to September. Adult courses, evening classes 
and Summer program available. 


University of Miami, Department of Journalism, 
Coral Gables 46, Florida. Simon Hochberger, 
Chairman. Primary emphasis is on education for 
the news-editorial field, plus magazine writing, 
fiction, photography and photojournalism. Annual 
Photojournalism Conference. Journalism Intern- 
ship program in which advanced students work 
for college credits on staffs of daily and weekly 
newspapers, magazine, news departments of radio 
and television stations, and in publicity, public re- 
lations and advertising agencies in the Miami area. 
6, 125, $450, September 14-16. Adult courses, 
limited evening classes and a Summer program 
are available. 


Michigan State University, School of Journalism, 
East Lansing, Michigan. Dr, Fred Siebert, chair- 
man. News-editorial, advertising (separate depart- 
ments in Division of Mass Communications), 
science writing and magazine feature writing. Stu- 
dent newspaper, yearbook, AM and FM radio 
station, television station (educational station 
shared with commercial operation. Student em- 
ployment on county weeklies. 9, 130, $279 for three 
quarters, prior to September 15. Adult courses and 
summer program available. 


University of Michigan, Department of Journal- 
ism, Ann Arbor, Mich. Wesley H. Maurer, Chair- 
man. Courses on foreign correspondence and world 
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events, integrated graduate program with other 
departments to gain perspective in particular 
area of study. The Michigan Journalist, laboratory 
newspaper, radio and television available for radio 
and television courses, internship program. 10, 87, 
$140 per semester for Michigan residents; $375 
for non-Michigan residents, September 13-16. Sum- 
mer program. Extension courses. 


University of Minnesota, School of Journalism, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Robert L. Jones, Chair- 
man. School offers two major sequences: news- 
editorial and advertising-management. Specializa- 
tion within these sequences include daily and 
weekly newspaper journalism, magazine writing 
and editing, radio-television journalism, photo- 
journalism, creative graphic arts and public re- 
lations. Graduate program offers fields of concen- 
tration in communication and opinion, research 
methodology, international communication, insti- 
tutional analysis of the press and journalism his- 
tory. University has educational radio station and 
participates in city’s educational TV station. Col- 
lege daily has largest circulation in the country. 
Literary magazine. Interne arrangements with 
daily newspapers, press associations, advertising 
agencies, radio and television news departments 
of stations in Minnesota. 17, 208, resident $274, 
non-resident $601, prior to September 15. Adult 
and extension courses are available as well as eve- 
ning classes and a Summer program. 


Mississippi Southern College, Department of Jour- 
nalism. Frank W. Buckley, Chairman. Emphasis 
on news-editorial sequence with special facilities 
available for those interested in a future with the 
weekly community newspaper. Student operated 
printing plant offers unlimited opportunity for 
work to pay school expenses. Printing plant. All- 
student staff edits and prints student weekly news- 
paper during school year. School radio station. 
College Annual. 2, 48, $66 per quarter for out-of- 
state residents, none for residents, September 20. 
Adult courses, evening classes and Summer pro- 
gram available. 
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University of Mississippi, Department of Journal- 
ism. Oxford, Miss. Samuel S. Talbert, Ph.D., 
chairman and professor of journalism. Enrollment, 
professional, 56. 


University of Missouri, School of Journalism, Earl 
English, Chairman. News-editorial, broadcasting, 
advertising, photojournalism, weekly and small 
daily newspapers, magazine, agricultural journal- 
ism and medical writing. Own local daily news- 
paper and local television stations. 32, 305, $100 
per semester, prior to September 15. Adult and 
extension courses available as well as Summer 
program. 

Montana State University, School of Journalism, 
Missoula, Montana. Nathan B. Blumberg, Dean. 
News-editorial, radio-television, magazine, adver- 
tising, public relations, community journalism. 
Student newspaper published daily. 6, 91, $283 
residents, $545.50 non-resident; September 21. 
Summer program and extension course in school 
publications available. (Continued on page 72) 
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Post Mortem of a First Novel 


By Ethel Tigue 


Perhaps every first novel begins farther back 
than its writer even cares to remember. For 
me, the die was unmistakably cast when I was 
twelve and my first published work, a sac- 
charine bit of verse entitled with pre-atomic 
surety, “There’s Always Tomorrow,” graced 
the columns of a local newspaper. 

Between that initial blaze of glory and the 
hard covers of a book, stand many long years 
sprinkled lightly with occasional small sales, 
and not so lightly with a variety of discourag- 
ing rejections. So don’t read this with the 
notion that you'll pick up a quick painless 
way to become a bestseller. My way has been 
the devious one of trial and error. Often, in 
the public library, I would stare with glazed 
eyes and numbed gray matter at the rows and 
rows of fiction which, by some path unknown 
to me, had found a publisher; and I would 
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think how presumptuous it was to assume 
that I had something to add to what had al- 
ready been said in all those acres of print. 

Immodestly, I kept on writing. The even- 
tual result was some four hundred pages 
about a Finnish immigrant family in north- 
ern Minnesota. I called it The Root is One. 

In the following two years, the friendly rail- 
way express man who picked it up and 
brought it back from its trips to New York, 
almost became one of the family. Each pub- 
lisher, after a couple months of momentous 
pondering, would return the manuscript with 
a cool expression of vague interest. There was 
nothing vague, however, in the statement 
that unfortunately “it was not for our list.” 
Still imbued with the optimism of that early 
poem, I entered The Root in Harpers $10,- 
000 prize novel contest. 
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Needless to say, I didn’t win. But I did 
learn that editors actually were human be- 
ings, not malevolent spectres hiding behind 
imposing letterheads while waving sinister 
lists which my book was not for. From Fic- 
tion Editor Elizabeth Lawrence came a 
thoughtful letter of genuine interest and a 
summary of their reader reports “in the hope 
that it might give you some needed help.” I 
was never more grateful. 

I practically wore out the letter reading and 
rereading it. Its primary message was that 
they felt “the manuscript was technically 
faulty and would need considerable rework- 
ing in order to clear its warm and human 
story of the irrelevant material that tends to 
conceal.” The sad part of this was that I 
didn’t really know what “faulty technique” 
meant! 

Most writers have somewhere in their his- 
tory, I believe, some one person whose timely 
concern for their predicament helped them 
cross a Critical plateau. For me, such a per- 
son was James Gray, novelist and critic, then 
on the University of Minnesota faculty. Mr. 
Gray was that rare teacher of creative writing 
who combines the artist’s insight and sensi- 
tivity to materials and process with the ob- 
jectivity and percipience that are the essential 
tools of the conscientious critic. In the year 
I studied with him, I learned, indeed, what 
technique was—and what mine was not. 

Looking back, it seems incredibly naive that 
I had never thought of the novel as requir- 
ing any special tactics in spite of numerous 
courses in literature, years of teaching Eng- 
lish, as well as years of reading novels and 
even reviewing them. Of course, I had been 
aware of plot and character, theme and so 
forth. But here is the difference: I had been 
aware as one who surveys and appraises the 
finished product—not as one who creates it. 
I had written my novel as many first novelists 
do, straight from personal experience and 
emotion, depending more on an intuitive 
sense of where I was heading and what I was 
trying to say, than on any intellectual work- 
ings of a conscious plan. Because of this, no- 
thing had been irrelevant. 

Harpers had expressed interest in seeing 
the book were I to revise it. That year I re- 
wrote it completely. A professional writer, 
however, warned me not to pin my hopes too 
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high on this possibility. Said he: Editors, like 
doctors, rarely change their diagnosis. 

He was right. At least this time. Harpers 
turned it down, They said that while I had 
“unquestionably improved it technically and 
given richness and subtlety to the characteri- 
zations, it lacked for them some element of 
surprise which they felt it needed to gain an 
audience in the present deplorable fiction 
market.” Theirs was the first in a series of 
“wonderful” rejections—if rejections are 
ever that! 

Here are a few excerpts: “The Root is One 
has many excellent qualities, but we are pass- 
ing up many publishing proposals that in 
happier days would have interested us.” An- 
other one: “Our editors agree that your 
novel is eminently publishable, but they are 
in less agreement as to its sales potential . . .” 
And one more: “. . . the Minnesota back- 
ground is wonderful, and many of your peo- 
ple—the main character a work of art.” I 
waited in vain for some audacious editor to 
write fervidly: “Your book is absolutely 
lousy, but we are dying to publish it!” 

I reread the manuscript on one of its trips 
home and was no longer satisfied with what I 
had achieved. I saw new implications and 
possibilities in the material and was tempted 
to work on it some more. But I decided that 
unless I could write another novel, there was 
not much point in reworking this one. 

The growing controversy over American 
public schools had fired an idea I had har- 
bored for some time. As I read article after 
article on our educational dilemma, I felt 
more strongly than ever that all the facts in 
the world would never get to the kernel of 
what teaching truly is. I thought of D. H. 
Lawrence’s statement that the novel has the 
peculiar evocative power to carry the reader 
into the “secret places—the passional places 
where sensitive awareness needs to ebb and 
flow, cleansing and refreshing . . .” 

I resurrected files of notes I had made over 
the years about teaching and teachers. They 
began to take shape in my mind. For me, 
teaching has never been impersonal or ob- 
jective. It has been a dramatically personal 
relationship, disturbingly subjective. This is 
what I wanted to put into a novel. I asked 
Mr. Gray about shelving No. 1 and starting 
on No. 2. He answered with enthusiasm, say- 
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ing he had hoped I would come to such a 
decision, that working on one book could be- 
come a crippling obsession. 

And so I wrote Betrayal, an entirely differ- 
ent kind of book, a modern novel with con- 
temporary tight action taking place in five 
days. The Root had sprawled over ten long 
years. I was determined not to repeat my mis- 
takes, if possible. 

Also I had developed a curious allergy for 
railway express trucks and their courteous 
drivers. So from a reliable listing of agents, I 
selected a name on hunch. This, I am told, 
is the worst way of doing it, but I am strong 
on hunches. I wrote this agent at some length 
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“I just don’t remember what people tell me.” 











about my work, told him frankly about the 
rejections on The Root, quoted what specific 
editors had said, and asked if he would be 
interested in taking a look at my new novel. 
He was. And that is how my rewarding rela- 
tionship with Edith Brett of his office began. 

Her first letter, after reading Betrayal, set 
me back on my exhausted creative heels. 
What is more disheartening than to be asked 
to do some more work on a manuscript you 
are positive you have just finished! That is 
exactly what Edith suggested to me. 

She wrote, that in spite of the fact that “the 
writing skill, the deep psychological insight, 





and the serious content and theme were far 
above a great deal of the fiction being written 
today, unfortunately, Betrayal had certain 
specific weaknesses from the commercial 
point of view that no editor could afford to 
overlook, especially at the present time when 
publication represented such a high invest- 
ment.” 

The first half of the book needed cutting. It 
didn’t get off the ground fast enough, there- 
fore making the book seem too long. There 
was possibly too much “philosophizing, too 
much food for thought, however valid and 
worthwhile, and not quite compelling enough 
story values in suspense, conflict, etc.” She 
wrote that if I could persuade myself that 
these changes (and others) were in the in- 
terest of a better book, and rewrote portions 
accordingly, they would be glad to handle the 
manuscript for me. 

I had already done two drafts, Could I—or 
my family—survive one more? I wasn’t sure. 
Besides, there was my Cub Scout den 
(Randy, who had been a baby when I started 
to chase this phantom, was now nine and 
working diligently to earn his Bear Badge) ; 
there was the PTA publicity chairmanship, 
my freelancing job in advertising . . . All the 
time I was rationalizing why I shouldn’t do 
it, I knew I would. Of course—what else! 

After one rereading, I didn’t question the 
validity of Edith’s criticisms. Long arduous 
intimacy had made me myopic on some spots, 
totally blind in others. I worked in earnest. 
And then, there before me lay my favorite 
chapter: the twenty-ninth—all the intellec- 
tualizing, that exciting probing into people’s 
religions, prejudices, psuedo-liberalisms— 
tromping indelicately on delicate taboos— 
how I loved it! Did she mean I should take 
all that out? I couldn’t. I left it in. 

I reworte for several months. Not just por- 
tions, but the whole book. Every sentence. By 
the time I was finished, it made me sick. I 
didn’t want ever to see it again. I would never 
write another word. I was a masochistic fool. 
Relieved by this astute psychiatric diagnosis, 
I dived into long-neglected dirty cupboards 
and closets; I washed and ironed and 
scrubbed and cleaned and concluded that, 
compared to writing, housework was utterly 
glamorous. I was through forever with self- 
torture on a typewriter! 
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The first rejection strengthened my resolve. 
It said: “It has been difficult to come to a 
decision about Betrayal by Ethel Tigue. It 
has narrative flow and with a few exceptions, 
the characters are well drawn and devel- 
oped . . . But in the last analysis, our decision 
against taking it on is primarily based on 
today’s lackadaisical fiction market and our 
feeling that novels with an education back- 
ground have very hard sledding .. .” Another 
rejection followed in almost the identical 
vein. It seemed incredible that in a nation so 
concerned with education as ours professed to 
be, a novel using this background almost 
automatically precluded its acceptance by 
publishers, 

The third one was a real stinker! The book 
was putrid. There was absolutely nothing 
good about it. That one practically made me 
mad enough to start writing again. Guiltily, I 
thought of that prickly twenty-ninth chapter. 
Maybe I should have taken it out. Then I 
smiled as I read Edith’s note at the bottom of 
the thermofax: “Just thought I’d sent this to 
you so you could wave it under their noses 
after your book is published.” How I loved 
her for that! And felt sorry for letting her 
down so miserably. For, of course, it would 
never see print. 

I plunged into Cub Scouting, helping my 
husband organize his expanding Pack 258 for 
its winter schedule, Cubs were as plentiful 
as rejections in the slush pile and den mothers 
as scarce as editors screaming for a chance 


at Betrayal. I had been on the phone all 
morning. When it rang again, I was in no 
mood to listen to another mother who wanted 
her son to be in Scouts “but just couldn’t help 
this year.” Mumbling resentfully, I picked up 
the phone. 

It was Western Union. A wire from New 
York! 

My jaw hung open in shock as the pleasant 
voice at the other end casually dropped the 
bombshell: SOLD BETRAYAL FOR PUB- 
LICATION BY DODD, MEAD. LETTER 
OF DETAILS FOLLOWS. 

“T can’t believe it,” I yelled into the phone. 
“Tt’s not true!” 

“But it is,” insisted the now laughing voice, 
repeating the message. Still numbed, I asked 
her to mail me the telegram, and hung up. 
Everything suddenly seemed strangely un- 
real. Maybe I was having hallucinations. 
Maybe I had just dreamed it all up! 

Reassuringly, the next day the telegram ar- 
rived. And a couple days later, the letter that 
was to follow, followed with all those glory 
words—advance, royalty, contract, etc.—in 
purest legible black and white! I soared airily 
through the ceiling. And then plop! I came 
down as I read: Publication is contingent on 
the author’s cutting the manuscript from 
132,000 words to 90,000. (Impossible! ) 
There were two characters which the editors 
thought could be eliminated entirely. (Im- 
possible!) The editor I was to work directly 
(Continued on page 77) 
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There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 


grammar. If you'd like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar-Punctuation-Usage Quiz 


There are ten errors in the f: How many of them can you spot? 
Look out, too, espero gags ayes mega Good score: 10 out of 10, Bad score 
(for a writer): 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers on page 64. 
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party. She gave it the previous Saturday night, and among her guests had been: Sally 
and Joe, Claire and Bob, and Pauline and Oscar. They had all praised her for not only 
better than any I’ve had,” she said. “I should have liked for you to have been there. I 
didn’t enjoy Claire asking me every five minutes, ‘Where’s Pete?” 
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Schools Are News — 
And’Meat For Writers 


By Roger M. Woodbury 


Suddenly, it’s happened. Yes, today, educa- 
tion and the work of the schools are news. 
Educators have been harping away for years 
on the old and familiar theme, “The schools 
are yours. They need your interest and un- 
derstanding and support to make them 
click.” But they were talking pretty much to 
a deaf ear as far as the public press was con- 
cerned. Oh, yes, papers like the Christian 
Science Monitor, the New York Times and 
a few others have long devoted a column or 
two to education, but, by and large, the gen- 
eral press found education a pretty dull 
subject. The writer has long showered the 
press with articles on education which were 
politely but promptly sprinkled back, 

But now it’s happened. Education is news! 
Hot News! It took a multitude of explosions 
to accomplish what the educators had been 
trying vainly for years to do. We’re familiar 
with these explosions—the one in Russia 
which started Sputnick on its way; the pop- 
ulation explosion which ripped through 
housing—public and school alike ; the knowl- 
edge explosion resulting from research, ex- 
perimentation and ultra computing equip- 
ment which leaves the common man rela- 
tively back in the dark ages as far as any 
real comprehension of its process and appli- 
cations are concerned. These explosions, 
which effect every segment of American life 


and human endeavor, have jolted the press 
into an appreciation of the importance of 
education as a major function contributing 
to the very existence and progress of our 
country. Education has finally arrived at a 
position high on the pedestal of popular in- 
terest and concern where it is being scruti- 
nized and treated with considerable fervor 
by Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen. In fact, 
about every parent considers himself some- 
thing of an expert on matters concerning 
what the schools should be doing to prepare 
Junior for the space age. 

All this boils down to the fact that many 
new markets have opened up and are opening 
up to writers interested in covering the edu- 
cational scene or looking for new fields to con- 
quer. I doubt if there are many magazines or 
papers of any significance today which will 
turn down an article related to some area of 
education which is authoratively and inter- 
estingly written. 

A glance through almost any daily or weekly, 
specialized publication, such as trade journals 
and religious publications, and, last but far 
from least, the slicks, regardless of emphasis, 
will usually turn up at least one article per 
issue, on some phase of education. 

The sources of material for articles relating 
to some aspect of education exist in every 
community, regardless of size or location, In- 
terest appeal of educational articles stems 
from the fact that everyone in this country 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Quality, Quarterly and 
Literary Magazines 


Alabama Review, University of Alabama. Wm. 
Stanley Hoole, Editor. Issued quarterly for devo- 
tees of Alabama and Southern history, literature, 
and social life. Reports within sixty days. No 
payment. 


American Heritage, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Oliver Jensen, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 
Published in hard covers, and sponsored by the 
American Association for State and Local History, 
and the Society of American Historians, Inc. 
Query. Uses material on American history, but 
not purely antiquarian subjects. Length should 
average 3000 to 4000 words. Buys first serial 
rights, pays on acceptance. 


The American Scholar, 1811 Q Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Hiram Haydn, Editor. Pub- 
lished by Phi Beta Kappa, issued quarterly, $1.00 
a copy; $4.00 a year. Uses non-technical treat- 
ments of science, art, religion, politics and 
national and foreign affairs. Best lengths are be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 words. Pays $100 per article 
on acceptance. 


The American Swedish Monthly, 8 E. 69th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. Mac Lindahl, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy ; $4.00 a year. Uses articles 
up to 1000 words, preferably with photos, con- 
cerning anything connected with Swedish-Ameri- 
can accomplishments, history or current. Oc- 
casionally buys photographs. No poetry. Reports 
in three to four weeks. Payment varies, on accept- 
ance. 


American Quarterly, Box 46, College Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. Dr. 
Hennig Cohen, Editor. Issued five times a year 
for professional people interested in American 
studies: teachers and students. Wants scholarly, 
interdisciplinary articles on American subjects. 
Preferred length is 20 pages. Publishes an oc- 
casional illustration at the discretion of the editor. 
No payment. Reports in three to six months after 
submission. 


American-Scandinavian Review, 127 East 73rd 
St., New York 21, N. Y. Erik J. Friis, Editor. 
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Issued quarterly for Americans interested in Scan- 
dinavia. Wants articles about any phase of life 
and culture in Scandinavia, written in a popular 
fashion, but at the same time being scholarly and 
authoritative. Stories are usually written by Scan- 
dinavian authors, but stories by Americans, if they 
have a Scandinavian or Scandinavian-American 
locale, may be used. Also interested in photos. 
Payment on acceptance of material. Reports in 
two weeks and buys all publication rights. 


The Americas, Academy of American Franciscan 
History, Box 5966, Washington 14, D. C. Issued 
quarterly. Uses scholarly articles based on the 
history or culture of Latin America or on inter- 
American relations. Pays about $2 a printed page 
(600 words). Preferred length: 10,000-12,000 
words. 


Antioch Review, P. O. Box 268, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Paul Bixler, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 75c 
a copy ; $3.00 a year. Uses progressive articles on 
politics, economics, literature, and all areas im- 
portant for social change. Lengths, 2000 to 8000 
words. Small amount of fiction used—stories of 
“man’s struggle with his social environment.” 
Pays $2 to $4 per published page, on publication. 


The Archer, a little magazine, Box 3005-VC, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Wilfred H. Brown and 
Elinor Henry Brown, Editors. Camas Press, Pub- 
lisher. Issued irregularly (has been quarterly) ; 
50c a copy ; $2 for 5 issues ; 1 free to contributor. 
Purpose: -To encourage better writing and to 
entertain readers. Preferred top lengths: prose 
under 1200 words (one-pagers under 650 words) ; 
verse: 11 lines or less (but use some verse to 60 
lines). Look for sincerity, unified imagery, human 
appeal. Welcome free verse and skillful near- 
rhyme but will not reject verse solely because it 
does rhyme. Uses limited amount of short fiction, 
essays, humor, sketches, anecdotes. Avoids most 
“writing about writing,” in prose or verse. Can- 
not promise prompt reports (one editor writes 
brief personal notes on all returned manuscripts, 
but does not attempt criticism of submissions). 
Publication has been delayed by personal crises of 
editors, but The Archer has not been suspended 
intentionally. Stamped reply envelope must ac- 
company all submissions and queries. 
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Arizona Quarterly, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. Albert F. Gegenheimer, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50c a copy ; $2.00 a year. Uses “qual- 
ity” fiction, normally not over 3500 words. South- 
western interest preferred, but not essential. Par- 
ticularly interested in articles dealing with the 
Southwest—folklore, literature, etc. Also some 
other articles appealing to a university-type audi- 
ence. Uses some serious poetry. No photographs. 
Reports in two or three weeks except during sum- 
mer. No payment. 


Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Edward Weeks, Editor. Issued monthly; 60c a 
copy, $7.50 a year. Stories and poems from both 
new and established writers. Essays and articles 
generally 3500 to 5000 words. Occasionally two 
or three-part serialization of books, usually non- 
fiction. Short humorous essays and light verse. 
Buys first rights only, payment on acceptance. 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. Wolfgang Bernard Fleischmann, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $4.00 a year. Arti- 
cles (maximum length 2000 words) concerned 
with contemporary foreign literature; book re- 
views of 100-150 words on new books published 
abroad of a literary nature, or books published in 
the U.S. dealing with foreign literature. All con- 
tributions in English. No fiction. Payment only in 
off-prints (25) of a major article, plus 3 compli- 
mentary copies of B.A. 


Boston University Studies in English, 36 Bay 
State Road, Boston 15, Mass. David Bonwell 
Green, Editor. Issued quarterly for scholars, crit- 
ics, teachers, and students of English. Interested 
in scholarly and critical articles dealing with 
English literature. Reports in three to six months. 
No payment. 


Bucknell Review, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa. Harry R. Garvin, Editor. Issued three times 
each academic year for those interested in aca- 
demic subjects and the humanities. Interested in 
articles dealing with history, the social sciences, 
and literature. Also philosophy and the political 
sciences. A non-technical style for general schol- 
arly readers is preferred. Length should be 
5000-15,000 words. Reports in three weeks. No 
payment. 


Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, 
c/o F. W. Faxon Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 
15, Mass. Anne C. Sutherland, Editor. Issued 
three times annually for librarians and students of 
English. No payment. 


California Crossroads, 2444 Cedar St., Bakersfield, 
Calif. Thomas Liggett, Editor. Issued monthly. 


The Canadian Modern Language Review, 34 But- 
ternut St., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada. Dr. G. A. 
Klinck, Editor. Issued quarterly for high school 
and university teachers of modern foreign langu- 


for step-by-step assistance 
while you write... 


PC is, of course, SMLA’s outstanding special service, which 
we originally tested by working with a group of entirely new 

writers. Before the test was over, nearly all had sold two scripts or more. 
The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle. 
Ordinarily, a writer works entirely on his own on his material, and too often ends up with flaw-loaded 
scripts; but under PC, this agency—utilizing its long experience as one of the largest sellers of manu- 
script material in the world—watches over and works with the writer every inch of the way, from idea 
through finished script. Under PC, the agency shows the writer how to pick his best field and aim for it 
—how to analyze stories, articles, or books and plan his own the, way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step 


until the material is completed. 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “practice assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion. Every bit of work the writer does is on his own scripts, 
which are conceived, worked upon, and completed under PC service. Nor is the service dragged out— 
PC in full covers a comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 
worked upon here the day of arrival, and replies go out special delivery air mail if desired.. 

Books written under PC have sold to Harper, Dutton, Macmillan, Lippincott, Dodd-Mead, Gold 
Medal, and many other major firms; stories and articles have sold to The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Woman’s Day, Coronet, Pageant, Argosy, True Confession, 
Ellery Queen’s and dozens of other magazines. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers, whether or not they have worked with us 
previously, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 





See SMLA's Regular 
Ad This Month on 
Page 16. 
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ages. Wants literary articles and articles on teach- 
ing methods, and audio-visual aids. Preferred 
length is 1500-2000 words. Reports in one month. 
No payment. 


The Carolina Quarterly, P. O. Box 1117, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Richard Rickert, Editor. 
Issued three times annually for readers of serious 
literary works: short fiction, criticism, poems. 
Wants articles of criticism on contemporary fic- 
tion, or on forms of criticism or poetry. Also ac- 
ceptable are views on current cultural or social 
affairs. These non-academic articles should be 
approximately 5000 words in length. Humorous 
stories are acceptable, but should not be simply 
conventional or slick. Poems must be original and 
matured in use of language with original subjects. 
Poems with traditional structure are acceptable, 
but mature experimentation is preferred. Up to 
100 lines is acceptable. Popular conventional verse 
is not wanted. Payment is irregular. Reports in 
four weeks. The contents are copyrighted and the 
author retains reprint rights. Annual awards of $50 
for the best fiction published and $25 for the best 
poem published are given. 


Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. Benjamin Weintroub, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly ; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. This 
is an Anglo-Jewish magazine devoted to the pres- 
entation, in a scholarly manner, of aspects of con- 
temporary Jewish thought and problems. Uses 
articles on Jewish and minority problems only, but 
short stories used do not necessarily depict Jewish 
subjects only. Uses 2500 to 6000 word articles 
and 2500 to 5000 word stories. Buys poetry, but 
no photographs. Reports in two to four weeks. 
Pays lc a word, on acceptance. 


Chicago Review, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. Hyung Woong Pak, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly. Publishes fiction, poetry, essays, drama, book 
reviews, and art-work. 


Chrysalis, 51 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
Issued 4 times a year ; 75c a copy; $2 a year. Lily 
Hastings and Baird Hastings, Editors. Use articles 
on music, dance, theatre, one-act plays. Length is 
4000 to 7000 words. Pays $10 on publication. 
No fiction, fillers or photos. Pays on publication. 


Coastlines, 2465 N. Beachwood Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif. Gene Frumkin, Editor. Uses fiction, 
poetry, criticism, articles and translations. 


The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 118, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Prefers fiction with 
plots and believable characters, in lengths between 
3000 to 5000 words. Does not want esoteric 
or experimental writing. Stories by Rebecca West, 
Jean Stafford, William E. Wilson, Lawrence Spin- 
garn are recommended for reading by writers who 
wish to submit to this magazine. Payment for fic- 
tion is $20, upon acceptance—sometimes less if 
story is unusually short. Needs articles on a wide 
range of subjects that concern themselves with 
regional, national, and educational matters. These 
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should be written by specialists in a non-technical, 
non-academic style. Length should be between 
4000 to 6000 words, and payment is $20. Does 
not purchase photographs. Reports usually in two 
weeks. 


Contact, Box 755, Sausalito, California. William 
H. Ryan, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.45 a copy; 
$5.00 a year. Aimed at those of a curious and 
courageous mind. Uses articles, fiction, poetry, pic- 
tures. No restrictions other than quality. Payment 
upon publication. ‘ 


Commentary, 165 East 56th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Norman Podhoretz, Editor. Issued monthly, 
Encourages newcomers although material by out- 
standing names is regularly published. Accepts 
fiction, no poetry, but material is mostly thought- 
ful essays from 3000 to 7000 words on political, 
social, theological and cultural themes, general, 
as well as with special Jewish content. Pays ap- 
proximately $25 a page, on acceptance. Query 
first. 


The Cresset, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. O. P. Kretzmann, Editor. Issued monthly 
except July and August for Lutheran college 
faculty and clergy. Wants articles stating the rele- 
vance of the Christian gospel to contemporary 
problems. For each page which contains approxi- 
mately 800 words, they will pay $6.25. They will 
also consider contemporary verse or poetry up to 
20 lines for which there is no payment. Pays on 
publication and buys all rights. Reports in two to 
three weeks. 


Criticism, Wayne State University Press, Detroit 
2, Mich. Herbert M. Schueller, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.50 a copy; $6.00 a year. For a 
college and university audience of humanities, 
scholars and teachers. Use articles on literature, 
music, visual arts. Style should be clear and to the 
point. Belongs to no particular critical “school.” 
Length 2500 words and up. Address material to 
Robert F. Gleckner, Associate Editor. No pay- 
ment, and reports take up to three months. 


The Dial, 461 Park Avenue South, New York 16, 
N. Y. Richard W. Baron, Publisher, James H. 
Silberman, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.50 a copy; 
$5.00 a year. Use quality fiction of the highest 
caliber. No articles, no criticism, no poetry, no 
art, no book reviews. Also, no romance, westerns, 
science fiction, mysteries, or any other formula 
stories. Lengths up to 25,000 words. Pay $100 to 
$1500. Reports in six weeks. 


Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Leon C. Miller, Editor. Issued monthly, 
October through May, for high school teachers 
and students. Wants articles dealing with the 
secondary school theater: acting, directing, 
scenery, costumes, etc. Pays $15-$25 for articles. 
Buys all exclusive rights and reports in 60 days. 


The English Record, Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y. Strang Lawson, Editor. Issued three 
times a year for English teachers. This magazine 
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wants anything concerning the teaching of English. 
The preferred length is 1000-2000 words. Poetry is 
seldom published. No payment. Reports in one 
month. 


Epoch, A Tri-Annual of Contemporary Literature, 
159 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Issued three times a year, 75c a copy; 
$3.00 a volume. Uses quality fiction from 1500 to 
5000 words. Would like to see more stories that 
combine a fresh, honest transcription of human 
experience with power or meaningfulness. Also 
uses poetry, approximately 15 pages each issue. 
Reports in two months or more. No payment. 


The Explicator, Box 10, U.S.C. Station, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. J. Edwin ‘Whitsell, Editor. 
Issued monthly, October through June. For stu- 
dents and teachers of literature. Explication de 
texte only; maximum length 1000 words, 500 or 
less preferred. No payment, however does buy per- 
mission to reprint poetry. Reports in five or six 
months. 


Films in Review, 31 Union Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. Henry Hart, Editor. Issued monthly; 60c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. Devoted exclusively to intel- 
lectually interesting and/or important articles and 
reviews of movies. Needs articles from 1500 to 
3000 words on every aspect of the motion picture 
—its history, techniques, arts and influence. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Does not pay. 


The Freeman, Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Paul L. Poirot, 
Editor. Issued monthly for serious students of 
liberty of all ages. This magazine wants explana- 
tions of the case for free markets, competitive pri- 
vate enterprise, private property, limited govern- 
ment, personal freedom of choice, plus analyses of 
socialistic cliches and fallacies. Length up to 4000 
words for which they pay 5c per word. Seldom 
uses fiction, but will consider stories oriented as 
above. Buys photos submitted with the manuscript 
and poetry that is seriously oriented toward the 
freedom philosophy at 5c per word. Pays on pub- 
lication and buys full rights, including permission 
to reprint. Reports usually within a week. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly, Editorial Office, 
Box 587, Athens, Georgia. Business Office, Box 
751, Savannah, Ga. E. Merton Coulter, Editor. 
Issued monthly. This magazine is for the histori- 
cally minded and wants articles concerning 
Georgia, primarily, but the South in general. 
Articles should not be over 5000 words. No pay- 
ment given. 


Georgia Review, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. W. W. Davidson, Editor. Issued quarterly 
for the intelligent general reader and the specialist. 
Prefers articles with a regional slant, though they 
are not limited to that. Accepts biographical, 
sociological, political, geographical, and literary 
criticism articles of 4000 to 5000 words in length. 
In fiction, avoid the avant-garde, the obscene and 
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the experimental. Stories should be from 3000 to 
4000 words. Pays Ic per word for prose. Interested 
in short poems, not too obscure, but those having 
a point and something to say. Payment is on pub- 
lication. The material for this magazine is copy- 
righted, but permission to reprint is given. Reports 
within a month. 


The Grecourt Review, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. C. P. Thomas, Editor. Tri-annually, 
$3 a year. Interested in short stories, poetry, essays, 
reviews, plays, etc. by student writers, under- 
graduate or graduate. Looking for new ideas, new 
forms. No photographs or art work, Payment in 
bound reprints and contributors copy. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Russell Lynes, Managing Editor. Usually 
publishes just one fiction story each month. Length 
for this may vary between 1000 and 5000 words. 
No taboos. No formula. Wants literary quality; 
stories must be written by grownups for grownups; 
something must happen in each story. The char- 
acters must be portrayed as real people who live a 
full life. The historical story, the story “in fancy 
dress” is out. The editors want stories by authors 
who write their own way rather than trying to 
copy someone else’s style. Buys North American 
serial rights, and pays from $200 to $250 for a 
normal length story. Buys articles on a variety of 
subjects: politics, science, personalities, literary 
matters, the arts, entertainment, finance, business. 
Studying copies of the magazine is recommended 
by the editors. Article length varies from 2000 to 
4000 words, Likes to be queried ; does not purchase 
photographs. For filler material, the magazine uses 
quite a lot of poetry, and of excellent quality. 
Other fillers are impossible to define—paragraphs 
that are picked up and thought to be amusing or 
pertinent. No gags, or featurettes wanted. Poems 
are usually from five lines to fifty; a poem taking 
up more than one page is rarely used. Poetry pays 
about $1.75 a line and fillers pay $25. Buys North 
American serial rights for these and reports in a 
week. A query is not necessary for fillers and poems, 
however, address submissions to John Fischer, filler 
editor. Cartoons are rarely used except if they 
apply to an article that is being used. Usually one 
cartoon a month or 12 a year are accepted, and 
they are those that can be reproduced in line as 
opposed to those that have to be reproduced by 
half-tone. Pays $50 and reports within ten days to 
two weeks for these. 


The Harvard Advocate, 21 South St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Robert Fichter, Editor. Issued six times 4 
year. The Advocate currently cannot accept 
material from outside the Harvard Community. 


Hilltop and the Booklover, High Springs, Fla. 
Sophie Jean Irving, Editor and Publisher. Uses 
articles written around Florida, historic sketches, 
novelette, biography, narrative poetry, epic or the 
lyric in romance forms. Some material on special 
assignment. Pays on acceptance. 
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Horizon, A Magazine of the Arts, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; $3.95 a copy; $18.00 a 
year. Aimed at the generally intelligent reader 
(college education or equivalent). Covers cultural 
topics—the entire span of mankind’s creative 
talents. Articles average 3500 words, and pay is 
about $500. Use occasional one-page articles of 
350 to 500 words; pay about $200. No fiction, oc- 
casional poetry. Send material to Wm. Harlan 
Hale, Managing Editor. Pay on acceptance, and 
report within two or three weeks. 


The Hudson Review, 65 E. 55th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. Frederick Morgan, Joseph Bennett, and 
Mary Emma Elliott, Editors. Issued quarterly; 
$1.25 a copy; $4.00 a year. Uses quality fiction up 
to 10,000 words, articles up to 8000 words, trans- 
lations, reviews, and poetry. No photographs. Re- 
ports in six to eight weeks. Pays 2c a word for 
prose, one-half rate for translations, and 65c a 
line for poetry, on publication. 


Ideals, 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
Interested in inspirational prose and hoinespun 
type of poetry. Black and white photos should be 
8x10; glossy prints and color transparencies 
must be 4x5 inches or larger. Rates for photo- 
graphic material are dependent upon quality. Art 
requirements include needs for single color back- 
ground art in all media, as well as full color art 
work for reproduction purposes. Write the editor 
for complete information. 


Inland, P.O. Box 685, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. 
John Rackham, Editor. Issued quarterly. Publishes 
poetry, short fiction, excerpts from novels in prog- 
ress, essays, critical articles, academic satire. Liter- 
ary merit essential. Usually reports within month. 
Payment in subs. and contr. copies. No length re- 
strictions. 


Inter-American Review of Bibliography, Organi- 
zation of American States, Washington 6, D. C. 
Javier Malazon-Barcelo, Editor. Issued quarterly. 
For specialists and institutions interested in the 
culture and bibliography related to Latin America. 
Wants biographical articles, review articles, book 
reviews, current bibliography, notes and news in 
23 subject fields related to the Americas with 
particular emphasis in the humanities. Pays $50- 
$75 per solicited article on acceptance of the ma- 
terial, Reports within two weeks. 


Johnsonian News Letter. 610 Philosophy Hall. 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. James 
L. Clifford and John Middendorf, co-editors. 
Issued four times a year for scholars, book-collec- 
tors and all those interested in 18th century Eng- 
lish. Interested in new items, queries, comments, 
etc., having to do with 18th century English litera- 
ture. Reports immediately. 


The Journal of Negro History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, D. C. William M. Brewer, 


Editor. Issued quarterly. Aimed at serious students 
of history of college level and above. Wants articles 
concerning history as influencing or influenced by 
the Negro. Standard style for scholarly periodicals. 
Usually not over 20 typed, double-spaced pages. 
Pays in contributor’s copies. Reports immediately. 


The Kansas Magazine, Dept. of English, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas. W. R. 
Moses, Editor. Issued annually, $1.00 a copy. Pub- 
lished by the Kansas State College Press, but not a 
college publication. Originally intended as an out- 
let for writers who are present or former Kansans; 
welcomes other writers as space permits. Uses short 
stories, sketches, general articles, literary criticism, 
poems. No length requirements, though great 
length is a handicap. Material judged on literary 
quality and appeal to an adult reader group. Re- 
ports ordinarily within a month. No payment ex- 
cept copies of magazine. 


Keystone Folklore Quarterly, Box 105, Glenshaw, 
Pa. George Swetman, Editor. Issued quarterly for 
students of folklore. Interested in folklore collec- 
tions made in or related to Pennsylvania and 
scholarly or popular studies in the field. No verse 
used except genuine popular ballad versions or 
other folk verse. No payment. Reports in 60 days. 


To Be Concluded in July 
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write R. O. Nafziger, Director, School of 
Journalism, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 
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By Judson Jerome 


How To Read a Rejection Slip 


Chances are you have collected a few rejec- 
tion slips from Poetry, crested with Pegasus 
done in squirming lines, tucking his chin 
back and glancing down with a disapprov- 
ing, almond eye. Or perhaps you hac an 
illegible note signed H. R. Or perhaps an 
acceptance; in that case you were asked for 
a photograph which is now filed at 1018 


North State St., Chicago 10, alongside the 
faces of almost all the other American (and 
many foreign) poets of any worth who have 
been writing during the last half-century. 
(I am proud to have mine there, a blur some- 
where between Jarrell, Jeffers and Justice.) 

Perhaps you submitted to Porerry because 
you knew it made a special effort to intro- 
duce new poets as well as continuing to print 
work of those who are well-known. It has 
more consistently and more successfully 
printed the best available poetry than any 
other magazine in the English-speaking 
world. If you have sent them work you were 
making a bid to be included in the ranks; 
nothing so much as that first acceptance 
from Poetry is apt to make one think, “Ah, 
now I am a poet.” 

I asked Henry Rago, the editor, if he had 
some advice for contributors which I might 
pass on to you. He is on leave this year, on 
the Continent with a $10,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to assess current 
European poetry and literary criticism—but 
he was kind enough to answer, at length, 
from Florence. I will take the occasion of this 
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wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED 
WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


WHENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the mighty 
Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature’s forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with Infinite inspiration? 
From what concealed source came the wisdom that produced such characters as 
Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret certain Secret 
Methods for the development of their inner power of mind. They learned to com- 
mand the inner forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret art 
of living has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is 
extended to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and happiness that 
you desire? If not, it is your duty to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws 
for the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted 
with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of properly 
using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a_religious organization) will send 
you a Sealed Book of explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner of liv- 
ing, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange practices, but a rational applica- 
tion of the basic laws of life. To obtain your complimentary copy use the coupon below or 
address: Scribe Z.K.D. 





a Z.K.D. 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
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column to quote and discuss what he says— 
not only because Poetry is of special interest 
to any learning poet but because his remarks 
are a good guide to any magazine which pub- 
lishes what we might call “quality” poetry. 

That term itself presents the first difficulty 
—I am tempted to define it as Louis Arm- 
strong defined jazz, something to the effect 
that if you don’t know what it is, man, you'll 
never get to know. Rago pleads that con- 
tributors study the magazine, “a good rule 
for sending anything out, verse or prose, but 
it seems especially important for verse, be- 
cause there is so much ambiguity about the 
kind of writing that word can be used to 
designate.” Let’s face it: the editors of “Post- 
script” and the editors of Poetry are looking 
for different things. Little moral quatrains 
such as might appear “boxed” in lady’s mag- 
azines will not appear in Poetry, nor will 
sonnets that celebrate the first crocus, such as 
might greet Spring on the editorial pages of 
midwestern dailies; nor will that considera- 
tion of youth’s prospects which had an hon- 
ored place in your school annual; nor will 
poems which quote an amusing news item 
and then make a wry, rhymed comment; nor 
will religion or propaganda verse in which 
cliches are regimented in rhyming ranks, in 
which poetry is subservient to the cause. The 
world has more of an appetite for all these 
things than it has for poetry; very well, feed 
it—but spare that slender nose of Pegasus 
such fodder; refusal is painful both for him 
and you. “We get a full basket of manuscripts 
each day,” Mr. Rago says, “that simply 
would not be sent to us if the authors really 
took a good look into the magazine.” 

This is not to imply, however, that the diet 
of Pegasus is specialized, or that by gauging 
your victim carefully you can learn his weak- 
nesses. “If,” Mr. Rago encourages me, “all 
you accomplished was the negative result of 
discouraging the mechanical mailing around 
of poor verse, or convincing people really 
interested in markets or slants that there is 
no point in trifling with poetry, you would be 
doing a valuable thing both for editors of 
magazines like Porrry and for the good, 
honest people themselves who keep wasting 
all those stamps and all that time.” Here, you 
see, is the difficulty: it is not a matter of 
changing a word or line or even writing 
another poem to please; the trouble with a 
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great body of poetry uselessly submitted lies 
far back in the personality and the attitudes 
of the poets—and it is not something they 
can easily alter. “Nor should he try us if the 
writing of poetry doesn’t seem to him a seri- 
ous occupation either at the center of his life 
or very near it. To put this on a low level, but 
in terms clear enough to eliminate hundreds 
and hundreds of poems a year if only the 
advice were followed, I’d say that anyone 
who regards the writing of poetry as his 
hobby, and uses that word for it, shouldn't 
send poems to Poetry, though he might very 
well sell some of his work elsewhere.” He 
may sel] it, I might add, at ten or twenty 
times the line-rate ($.50 a line for Poetry) 
—so he needn’t feel abused. Poetry, like 
most university quarterlies, like the “little” 
magazines, is a subsidized publication. There 
is no possibility of you and Porerry making 
one another rich—so if your motives are mer- 
cenary, don’t bother. If they are those of an 
innocent amateur, don’t bother. Like any 
other “fine art,” poetry demands professional 
devotion and ability, yet offers almost none 
of the rewards that accrue in the non-artistic 
professions. 

We have just taken care of about half of 
the daily mail. Most of you who are inter- 
ested enough to read this column, however, 
know what poetry is and write well enough, 
at least, to reach the next level of considera- 
tion. “As for the work that gives us reason 
to look twice,” Mr. Rago writes, “‘it is some 
kind of life in the writing that makes us 
pause—I mean by ‘life’ not the loud asser- 
tion of it but something in the writing that 
has its own vibration on the page—although 
the poem might not be completely realized, 
or other voices might be for the while mixed 
in with the poet’s own, or there might be just 
a good moment in the poem and the rest not 
really ‘written’ but settled for, in a compro- 
mise of either feeling or style (the cliche, in 
either case, that gives up the effort of com- 
municating, of meaning anything), or the 
poem might overreach itself and lose the 
reader, or . . .,” and one shrugs helplessly: 
it is impossible to summarize all the reasons 
a poem can fail, although he touched some 
important ones. 

Once Mr. Rago said to me, about the work 
of a friend, “He doesn’t know how to finish 
a poem,” and it is the unfinished, the incom- 
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pletely realized poem, which is perhaps most 
exasperating to an editor. For, believe it or 
not, he wants to find good work. The poetry 
editor, unlike other editors, can be of very 
little help at this point because he can’t do 
your work for you; even if he can point to a 
weakness he can do little in the way of cor- 
recting it; his positive suggestions are bound 
to be vague—it is your idea, your poem, and 
its execution must be a piece with its con- 
ception. 

How do you know if a poem is “finished”? 
No formula can answer that question in its 
most important aspect: that is, whether the 
poem completely and fully embodies its idea. 
But I can suggest some helpful checks. First, 
regard the poem as though it were a cable- 
gram: go through crossing out all the words 
which are not essential to meaning—the 
dead words, the articles and prepositions and 
pronouns and merely decorative adjectives, 
the uninteresting words. Since you don’t 
want your poem to sound like a cablegram, 
most of these have to go back in for your 
poem to be idiomatically smooth; but if you 
find you have more than two or three dead 
words to a line, probably the poem or pas- 
sages of it need to be recast, the phrasing 
condensed, a new word selected to replace 
an uneconomical phrase. Do you know what 
the poem’s intention is? (Surprisingly, it is 
quite possible not to know this.) Does every- 
thing in the poem contribute to that inten- 
tion—or did you try to squeeze in an extra 
good idea or so which ought to be saved for 
another poem? Does the poem repeat itself: 
are there two details which make the same 
point, one of which can be cut? (E.g., no 
need of saying “old and toothless” when 
“toothless” will convey the idea of age.) 

Finally, is enough going on in the poem? 
I feel there ought to be more than one reason 
for every word in a poem: sound plus mean- 
ing is the most obvious consideration—but 
more is possible. Ambiguity is a fad, of course 
—but there is something in what the New 
Critics discovered: that the richest, most 
Suggestive lines tend to reverberate with 
secondary intimations. “Gold” is a tiresomely 
frequent word in poetry, but when Keats 
says “Much have I travell’d in the realms of 
gold,” its very overuse loads it with meaning 
—the sunny climes, the El Dorados of human 
aspirations, the realms of the imagination, 
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and more and more, like a note struck in an 
echo chamber—so that when he develops the 
idea of exploration as an analogy for reading 
Homer or simply great poetry, we walk small 
in the valley of larger meaning. Similarly, 
everything, even the marks of punctuation, 
ought to be not only right but resonant. If you 
have simply said something, though you may 
have said it very well, the poem lies flat. Have 
you given it the dimensions of suggestiveness, 
of sound, rhythm, language, humanity, sym- 
bol, shape, which make it stand up round 
from the page, or, as Mr. Rago says, give it 
“vibration” ? 

It is true that magazines reject on the 
grounds of inappropriateness of subject mat- 
ter and limitations of space—but these more 
often serve as rationalizations for poets who 
do not want to face the fact that they simply 
have not had an idea which can make a 
poem or, having had such an idea, have not 
brought it off. Nothing perhaps distinguished 
the poem from thousands of others which 
have crossed the editor’s desk. It is difficult 
for a poet working in the solitude of his type- 
writer and thoughts to imagine how many 
other intelligent, original and sensitive people 
are similarly being reverent at that very 
moment before the altar of their own per- 
ceptions. Their poems come out looking very 
much alike. 

Or if he does realize this, a poet may resort 
to gimmicks—to astonishing language, pe- 
culiar line forms, bizarre titles, explosive 
openings and odd punctuation—to distin- 
guish his own poem from all that grey matter. 
But this is also a dodge—and you might be 
surprised to know how many of the others 
have resorted to the same gimmicks. 

There is, finally, no substitute for quality— 
and while, of course, some editors and some 
poets fail to recognize when they have hit 
upon quality, consistently good work is bound 


=a BOOK PRINTING 


$0 RIC 
[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. ] 








to be recognized—and most complaints about 
the narrowness or blindness or stupidity of 
editors (I know; I indulge in these myself) 
are tactics for putting off revision. 

Mr. Rago adds that they pay on publica. 
tion, all manuscripts must be accompanied 
by stamped, self-addressed envelopes, or they 
can’t be returned, that they need at least a 
month to consider most work, and that they 
cannot consider book-length manuscripts. 
“Five, six or seven pages from most poets, 
especially new ones, would seem as big a 
packet as we ought to get. We’re glad also 
to look at single poems, one-page. We wish 
we could write to each poet but we can’t; the 
printed rejection slip is not meant to be a 
discouragement. We get as many as 70,000 
poems a year (poems, not packets; one packet 
might have three or four or five poems.” It 
seems to me that everything he says would 
be endorsed by most poetry editors of quar- 
terlies, little magazines, and, probably, such 
popular magazines as SaturDAY REVIEW, 
ATLANTIC, HarPErR’s and THE NEw YorRKER, 
which are interested in quality poetry. 


Poetry Contests and Awards 


The following contests are open to National 
Federation of State Poetry Societies mem- 
bers only: 

$10. Alice and Calvin Claudel Prize: sub- 
ject, American Folklore (authentication must 
accompany your entry), 100 lines or less, any 
form, deadline June 1, 1961. 

$10. Unity of Poets Prize: theme, the es- 
sential oneness of all true poets—sponsor, 
Gertrude B. Saucier, open to poets, 40 lines 
or less, deadline July 1, 1961. 

$10. Mrs. Dora Hopkins Memorial Prize: 
sponsored by her niece, Mrs. Pat O’Brien— 
subject, one of our National Shrines, 60 lines 
or less, open to all poets, deadline July |, 
1961. 

Type three clear copies (no carbons, please), 
one entry only in each category; state classifi- 
cation in upper right hand corner, identify 
your state membership. Type your name and 
address in full on slip of paper, together with 
title of poem and class. Seal in a small en- 
velope, on the outside type title, 1st line of 
poem, mark NFSPS and repeat class. Include 
this with your anonymous Ms. Send to: 
Eunice Pond LaSelle, Contest Chairman, 
NFSPS, 264 Walton Street, Lemoyne, Pa. 
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‘New Markets for Non-Fiction 
Books"’ 


**Writing for Young Children'* 

"Big Ideas in Little Words"’ 

"How To Syndicate Your Own 
Column"’ 

**Little Bundles from Heaven"’ 
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**| Make $20,000 A Year Writ- 
ing for Trade Journals"’ 
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Murderer?"* 
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"Editor vs. Writer’’ 
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A. L. Fierst 

Ken Purdy 
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FIRST EDITION READY 
From the WRITER'S DIGEST Publication An- 
nouncement: ‘‘A book, like a mellow brandy or 
a resonant violin, is carried to its ultimate 
achievement by a happy union of age and 
master craftsmanship in its development. Such 
a splendid union enables us to announce the 
publication this month of THE CREATIVE WRITER, 
a worthy result of a 30-year romance of a maga- 
zine (Writer's Digest) and its publisher (Aron M. 
Mathieu) with the field of free-lance writing and 
publishing.” 


a rererey included with First Edition. 


OR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —ORDER NOW 


Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Rush my copy of THE CREATIVE WRITER gavete. 1 
enclose $6.95 in full with the understanding | may 
return the book in ten days for refund in full if | am 
not 100% satisfied. include Special Reprint of French 
Underground Newspaper. 
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Rus Arnold 


In the April column, I discussed contests as 
a device that magazines, trade associations 
and corporations sometimes employ to get a 
large supply of photographs at low cost. Now 
comes news of an old idea back in use, and 
a new twist. 

First, the old idea. From a public relations 
firm comes word that the Candy, Chocolate 
and Confectionery Institute “which repre- 
sents all segments of the candy industry” will 
give ten prizes ranging from $1,000 to $25 
for any news or feature photographs “carried 
in at least one edition of a . . . newspaper 
. . . Or Magazine” in which any type of candy 
is visible. This is reminiscent of the old Cigar 
Institute monthly and annual contests, which 
met with protests from editors and publishers 
who said that some photographers were 
going out of their way to get cigars into the 
pictures. The candy contest prizes, however, 
are not as plentiful or as generous as were the 
cigar prizes. Just about every entry sub- 
mitted in the cigar contest received a prize— 
or at least a dollar bill to pay for “expenses.” 

The new twist is from Farm JouRNAL, 
which offers journalism school photography 
classes a “crack at illustrating a magazine 
article.” They are offering a top prize of 
$150 with two runners-up of $25 each. 

It would be interesting to consider this on 
questions of ethics (wonder what the Amer- 
ican Society of Magazine Photographers 
would say about it?) or, for that matter, 
of practicality. The magazine may be getting 
a lot of students to put in a lot of good, hard 
work, resulting in plenty of excellent pic- 
tures to choose from, at minimum cost. Or 
it may find itself with a lot of worthless stuff 
which will cost far more in wasted editorial 
time than it’s worth, and nothing to publish. 

What I'd like to consider, however, is the 
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magazine’s implication that it is offering the 
journalism school students worthwhile prac- 
tice. Certainly, the schools need all the help 
they can get; the journalism schools have 
not been doing much of a job in teaching 
picture-reporting. What’s more, they know 
it. Of 120 J-schools recently polled by Prof, 
W. C. Horrell of Southern Illinois University 

(or, more precisely, of the 95 which returned 
the questionnaire) only 13 feel that they are 
offering a strong photojournalism sequence. 

Anybody that can help make photojournal- 
ism instruction in these schools more mean- 
ingful should do so, and will find an appre- 
ciative audience. The question is whether 
FarM JouRNAL’s idea is really going to help 
anybody but the magazine — or even the 
magazine. 

After careful study of the project as pack- 
aged and presented to the schools, I’m afraid 
the students will get little out of it (except 
for those who get some money). As the proj- 
ect is set up it has nothing instructional, is 
not a “typical” assignment, and shows no 
signs of having been discussed with an ex- 
perienced educator. The editors mailed out 
a short script entitled ““My Favorite Hour on 
the Farm” as the text to be illustrated. This 
turned out to be a very subjective me-and- 
my-memories kind of one-pager, difficult to 
illustrate precisely on assignment, but easy 
to decorate with any kind of corny “sunrise 
down in the pasture” kind of stock shot. 

I would like to propose to the editors of 
Farm Journat a kind of project in which 
a magazine and a school could cooperate in 
a way that would give the students real prac: 
tice. First, to rule out any challenge of ex- 
ploitation or any question of ethics, this 
should be a project, not ‘a contest; just one 
school should be selected. In recognition of 
the modern journalistic concept that words 
and pictures are joint forms of communica- 
tion, the photographers should be in on the 
selection and planning of the assignment. 
If at all possible, the copy should be written 
after the photography starts, not before. 


Team Work 


Instead of handing this out the way an old- 
fashioned picture-editor hands out an as- 
signment, the editors and the students 
(many of whom, let’s remember, hope to be 




















the editors themselves some day) should sit group of related pictures illustrating word 
Fac: down and discuss the assignment as a prob- coverage . . . planning and research. . . 
elp lem in communication: what we’re trying collaboration of photographers, picture-re- 
ave to say, whom we're trying to say it to, how _ searchers, reporters and editors. 
‘ing we can best go about saying it so the audience ”The course has been set up to give the 
10W will listen, will understand, will believe, will students practical working experience as a 
rof, accept. The editors and instructors should staff in planning picture coverage in depth, 
sity work closely with the students, encouraging and in producing pictures ona specific sub- 
ned them to think about what they are doing, not —‘ject for particular uses. The major project 
are only in terms of film speeds, lens settings and _ will be the development of a brochure on the 
nce, contest prizes, but in terms of visual impact, needs of children in an urban society. . . . 
nal- reader identification, and communication. The students will also execute picture stories 
an- Of course, this would mean a lot of work on the basic theme for possible sale to pub- 
pre- for the editors . . . but the students would lications. 
ther learn. The editors would, too. “The Chicago Commission on Youth Wel- 
1elp I feel deeply about this. So deeply that I _ fare is cooperating in this project. Commis- 
the do, in fact, have such a project getting started | sion personnel will be available as consult- 
just now at Northwestern University’s Medill ants and will help set up any suitable type of 
ack- School of Journalism. I can best describe it picture situation called for by the students. 
raid by excerpts from the course outline: The Commission will also publish the best of 
cept “In Journalism B11, the student became __ the resulting pictures in a brochure.” (Stu- 
Toj- familiar with the photograph as a separate, dents will of course retain negatives and all 
l, is individual piece of communication. Jour- subsequent rights. ) 
no nalism C13 is designed to introduce the stu- At various times during the course, the Ex- 
ex- dent to the trend, in modern journalism, to _— ecutive Director and the Director of Infor- 
out extended picture coverage. This calls for a § mation for the Commission will join the in- 
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structor (me) at the School as discussion 
leaders in planning sessions, report-backs on 
field surveys, and criticism of the work being 
done. At the end, an editor and a graphic- 
arts consultant provided by the Commission 
will edit the pictures with the class sitting in, 
and work them into a layout. 

It’s too early, of course, to say how this will 
go, except that it met with great enthusiasm 
from the students. It’s the kind of working 
experience I think student journalists need. 
It’s the kind of project I’d like to see FaRM 
JourNaL and many other magazines get into 
with their favorite journalism schools. 


Postscript 


After writing the above, I received word that 
the Cigar Institute contest is still going strong, 
despite publisher protests. It’s the “15th an- 
nual,” with no word of any monthly prizes as 
in the past. “The best published pictures of 
cigar smokers at work, at play.” Grand prize, 
$1,000, $500 second, $250 third, and 5 run- 
ners-up at $50. So, if your newspapers and 
magazines seemed to go heavy on pictures of 
people smoking cigars or eating candy, you'll 
know Payola still isn’t dead. 


Answering the Mail 


Fox Burns of Terre Haute, Ind., asks what 
can be done “if a magazine or newspaper 
says black and white, and your best shot in 
that instance is (35mm) color?” 

Editors who are prepared to hassle with 
their photoengravers can get excellent black- 
and-white reproduction from good color 
transparencies. Few editors, however, are 
prepared to H. with their P-E. Simplest way 
for you to convert your transparency to 
black-and-white is have your photo dealer 
send it to Kodak to have a Kodacolor nega- 
tive made. From these you can order or make 
either color prints or black-and-white prints. 
Most satisfactory way, for best quality, is to 
have the transparency copied onto a black- 
and-white negative, preferably larger than 
the original transparency size. If you do this 
yourself, procedure is the same as in copying 
a photograph, except you tape the trans- 
parency (remove protecting glass covers if 
possible) onto a viewing box such as the 
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Kodak Transparency I]luminator, or a con. 
tact printer, and mask off all the surrounding 
area. With a light behind the transparency, 
you photograph it as you would the original 
scene—even using a filter if you wish. You 
can take a close-up meter reading for ex. 
posure. Just be sure to allow the required 
extra exposure if you use a filter, and you 
may have to allow extra exposure if you are 
copying extremely close . . . perhaps a full 
stop additional (larger opening) than the 
meter calls for. Any “white” or “near-white” 
light behind the slide will do; it need not be 
“color corrected.” 

Dr. M. O. Robinson of Dover, Del., “would 
like to know if 35mm Kodachrome shots of 
exterior industrial buildings could be suitably 
blown up to make good 11x14 or 16x20 
prints (emphasis his). I am assuming that 
careful work with a meter and tripod would 
be a part of getting the best transparency 
possible.” 

Maybe yes, maybe no. It depends not only 
on the quality of the transparency (includ- 
ing such factors as correct exposure and 
sharp focus) but. who makes the blow-up, 
(and by what process) and the standards to 
which you are working. I assume you mean 
color prints; this would involve making a 
negative transparency first, such as Koda- 
color or Ektacolor, from your Kodachrome 
positive transparency. In that case it might 
be better to shoot 35mm Ektacolor in the 
first place. 

The catch, of course, is in your adjective 
“good”; what is a “good” blow-up for some 
people is not acceptable to others. In fact, 
what may be a “good” blow-up for one pur- 
pose may not be acceptable to the very same 
person for another purpose. Let me put the 
answer this way: only if you make that 11x14 
or 16x20 color print from a good 4x5 or 
larger negative transparency can you be sure 
that every possible buyer will be satisfied 
with its quality, Short of that, you have to 
know your buyer and shoot accordingly. 

As for black-and-white prints, see answer to 
previous question. A good 4x5 black-and- 
white copy negative from a good 35 mm 
color slide should make a reasonably good 
11x14 or even 16x20 black-and-white print 

. or at any rate, as good a print as one 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhian 
in Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America’s 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “‘The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ If you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to -find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. if you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhlian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘“‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

® Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

®@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

. 7 How have similar books fared with us or in the book 

trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 











Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

@ In operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

_. @ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead all subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

®@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 

age 


@ Ruth Stout’s best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

@ Doubleday published Exposition peter Ruth Stout’s 
third book, A Woman's World, in Octobe 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout” s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night table."’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
ot Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 

im. 

® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 


How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established. a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware-. 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 





Name 


Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 





Address 


City 


Zone State 








| WOULD LIKE 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan 
. Free copy of “Rogue” 
. Book publishing literature 
. Special Services Information 


WD—6 


Pwr 
ooo0oo 











Kind of Book 
State of MS., Complete 0 


Date of Expected Completion 
*West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 








Incomplete 0 
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WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
ever where writing 
schools and courses 
OE ons 


0. B. CANNON 


and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots .. . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 








SOUTHERN WRITERS WORKSHOP 
August 6-11, 1961 

Fiction - Non Fiction - Poetry - Playwriting 
For information write: 


J. EUGENE WELDEN 
The University of Georgia, Athens 








A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 

ESTHER PRINZ 


38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 








EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess.'' APPRAISAL FEES, $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book ms. or play. 
EDITING. .. COACHING. . .REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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would get from a good 35mm black-and. 
white negative. 


Great Pictures 


The first striking thing about John Faber’s 
new book, Great Moments in News Photog. 
raphy is the span he covers. His earliest in. 
cluded news photo is from Roger Fenton's 


‘coverage of the Crimean War in the 1850's, 


even before Brady’s photographs of our own 
Civil War. That was before the days of 
photo-engraving, when photographs could 
be reproduced only by being copied by hand 
onto a wood block—but even then a news 
photo was a news photo, and I’m glad John 
Faber recognizes that. The most recent work 


in the book is J. Parke Randall’s rapid-se- | 


quence series of pictures on the temporary 
stands collapsing at the 1960 Memorial Day 
race in Indianapolis. You may remember the 
report on that sequence, and how they were 
taken, in this column, at the time. 

Between Fenton and Randall you have well 
over a hundred years of news coverage, from 
which Faber, an Eastman Kodak staffer who 
is historian for the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association, has made a meaningful 
selection. With each news photograph he has 
a picture of the photographer and a full- 
page story on how the picture came to be 
taken, and so on. 

All in all this is a book worth having—for 
classroom use, for individual study of how 
the other fellow did it, or just for nostalgia. 
It would have been better, of course, if the 
reproduction had been worthy of the pic- 
tures. 


Significant Quote 


“A whole army of new, young illustrators— 
among others, Al Parker, Emmet Clark, John 
Falter, Stevan Dohanos—had sprung up, 
challenging the established illustrators. These 
young fellows did pictures at wierd angles— 
looking through girders, up staircases, down 
from rooftops—angles which it was difficult, 
if not impossible, to get working from the 
model in the studio. . . . This new approach 
was partly a result of the recent discovery of 
candid photography. . . . The young illustra- 
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tors had adopted photography and the new 
angles which it made possible.” . . . from 
Norman Rockwell’s My Adventures as an 
Illustrator. 


Rockwell cites this as partial justification of 
his switch to painting from photographs in- 
stead of from posed models. To the student 
of photography, and its relation to the other 
graphic media, it has other meaning. There’s 
been considerable discussion of the interest- 
ing coincidence that modern painting (of 
the “fine arts” variety) went from realism to 
abstraction just about the time the camera 
made its appearance. Rockwell’s comment 
leads one, also, into interesting analysis of the 
effect the camera is having on illustrators and 
“commercial artists.” 


The photographer who imitates the painter 
is as bad as the painter who imitates the 
photographer, but the painter and the pho- 
tographer who study each other’s work to see 
how they can improve their own are bound 
to learn and to do better work . . . provided 
each concentrates on doing what his medium 
can do better than the other’s. 


Also worth reading in Rockwell’s book is 
his revelation (in Chapter XIX) of how a 
painter thinks through each detail that goes 
into a composition, and especially the ac- 
count (pp 407-409) of how Rockwell directs 
his models during the picture-taking sessions. 
His use of a photographer (currently Clem 
Kalischer) as a step in the production of a 
painting is neither new, nor something he 
needs to apologize for. Back in 1843 to 1848, 
David Octavius Hill hired a young chemist 
named Adamson to help him photograph 
the 500 heads he was to paint on a mural. 
Unfortunately, when young Adamson died 
Hill abandoned photography, Unfortunately, 
too (and unlike Rockwell) , Hill was a better 
photographer than painter. His photographic 
portraits in the primitive calotype process 
are classics, and among the finest ever done; 
his mural and his other paintings are insig- 
nificant. 





YOU, T00, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE — 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Helpful?—CERTAINLY! 
Unique ?—DEFINITELY! 
How?—WRITE TODAY & FIND OUT 


THE SHORT SHOP 


Homer B. Moffett 
111 E. Iilinois Street Wheaton, Illinois 


Fine writing for fine people’ 
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tacts, want song ideas. 
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SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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VANCE HALLOWAY 
AN AGENCY—NOT A SCHOOL OR COURSE 
Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 











THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis cha 


e. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 


(Fee includes both stories) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 


ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 











IMAGINATION, Inc. 


102012 North La Brea, Inglewood, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional, 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGE: Re-write (professional) 80c-plus 
per thousand. 


MAIL-AWAY DUPLICATING 
SERVICE 


P.O. Box 139, North Hollywood, Calif. 
HOllywood 2-2458. 


RATES: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 
Dramatic scripts, 40c per page. Dupli- 
cating $2.38 per 100 each. Send for free 
price schedule. Minimum, $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: 


PHONE: 


Minor, no charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 5c 


each. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 
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HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
corRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
.00. 


GEORGIA 


MARY K. HUIE 

217 W. Vineland Rd., Augusta, Ga. 

RATES: 75c per thousand words; book lengths 65c. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
3c each. 


DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(Electric Typing) 


PHONE: MOuAwK 4-6856 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 





CARBON Copy: Two, no extra charge. 
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RICHARD SCHULTZ 
Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois 


RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
each. 


NEW YORK 


SHEILA KRAVETZ 


566 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 
PHONE: HY 8-6547. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles) ; 50c per page (TV & dramatic 
scripts) ; lc per line poetry. 


CORRECTIONS & POSTAGE: Included, no extra 
charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. (Pica). 
EXTRA CHARGE: Re-writes (extensive) 80c per pg. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CATHERINE L. CRAGG 
R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


RATES: 55c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles); 35c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts) ; poetry lc per line, $1.00 
minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 


2c each. 











NORTH CAROLINA | 


LORIECE ASHBURN 
218 Wright St., Raeford, N.C. 
PHONE: 875-3356. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


MARY B. JONES 

6211 Mayflower Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio 

PHONE: ELmbhurst 1-4299. 

RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page; TV and dramatic scripts, 50c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


OREGON 


VIOLET HAYS 


P. O. Box 514, Wecoma Beach, Oregon 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; verse, 25c per 
page. TV and dramatic scripts, 50c per 
page. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge 


MORE MSS. TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 60 





NATIONWIDE 


TYPING SERVICES 








MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 


1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 

RATES: 75c per thousand words, minor correc- 
tions included. 

EXTRA CHARGES: Miultilith, $3.50 per 100 each. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


LOUISE FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry 1c per 
line; Mimeographing $3.00 per 100 each; 
Envelopes addressed 1c each. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





ELLEN GUNDERSON 


880 West Badger Rd., Madison 5, Wisconsin. 
PHONE: ALpineE 5-6803. 
RATES: Scientific: 40c double spaced, 60c single 


spaced, per page. Tabulations and equa- 
tions $2.50 per hour. 


CORRECTIONS: Not included. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. Executive, modern type, 
with changeable typebars. 


SONGWRITERS 


Write for correct procedure. Send sample of 
your writing. IN BUSINESS 23 YEARS! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W, 333 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Cartoonist 





By Pat Fulford Mullen 


There are over 200 showcases for young 
talent—writers, comedians, musicians, per- 
formers of all kinds in the Catskills and in 
the Pocono mountains. These are jam-packed 
resorts ranging from fabulous hotels like the 
Concord and Grossingers where singer Judy 
Garland was recently paid $12,500 for a 
single performance, to tiny roadside stands 
where the guitar-strumming comedian with 
the sophisticated “Shelley Berman” type rou- 
tine sleeps in a dormitory with the rest of 
the help and gets $25 a week. At least 30 of 
these places are high-priced hotels using a 
minimum of four acts a night—not all of 
them “names.” Once called the “Borscht 
Belt,” which used to include “Tamiment 
Lodge” which produced stars like Danny 
Kaye, Imogene Coca, Judy Holliday and 
Milton Berle; it is now known as the “Cats- 
kill Circuit,” and is still the best training 
ground for the beginning comedy and gag 
writer today. 

The season starts late in June, gets going 
full blast by the 4th of July, and is over, like 
when the locusts came, one day after Labor 
Day weekend. With so much “special” ma- 
terial written to fill the needs of budding 
comedians and professionals, agents and pro- 
ducers are forced to seek out writers of com- 
edy and sign them up in New York for the 
coming season. During the two and a half 
months’ activity on the Catskill Circuit an 
estimated quarter of a million dollars is 
spent on entertainment alone. 

One gagwriter, Neil Simon, who hit the 
Broadway jackpot with his first play, “Come 
Blow Your Horn,” got most of his experience 
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on the Catskill Circuit writing for beginning 
comedians, Neil Simon is only 32 years old, 
one of the youngest playwrights in show busi- 
ness. He tells us of his background in radio 
and TV, 10 years of it, and of the breaks and 
the setbacks that pushed him forward and 
tripped him up on his way to fame. He firmly 
believes that a medium-size talent for comedy 
writing, plus a tremendous amount of hard 
work, is worth more than an enormous talent 
without the drive and dedication to go 
with it. 

He says: “The beginner today won’t have 
my opportunity, there’s no more Tamiment 
Lodge to try out in, but he’ll find a way to 
get his foot in the door somehow, just as I 
did. It was easy to break into TV ten years 
ago. It was easy to break into radio too. Then 
playwrights and comedy writers-to-be were 
sweeping the floors of the studios just to get 
the ear of the producers. If they had talent 
they made it. If not, they flopped, even if 
they were related to the owner of the station. 

“How did I get my start at the very begin- 
ning? My brother Danny, eight years older 
than me, worked in a Brooklyn department 
store and had a hankering to be an actor. 
When the store put on its annual employee 
show, Danny managed to wangle himself a 
good part. He and I had tried writing com- 
edy, gags and skits together in our spare time, 
We submitted a few to the director and two 
of them were accepted for the show. That 
was our first break—for no money. The di- 
rector of the show, one Ernie Gluckman, now 
a big name in Hollywood, was our second 
break. He said we had a spark of talent and 
should try for a theatrical career. That's all 
the encouragement we needed—but it had 
to wait. I was just 18 and the Army called. 
Danny moved on to a small job in the press 
department of Warner Brothers. When I got 
out of the Army, Danny got me a still smaller 
job in the mail room of Warners and we re- 
sumed writing at night. 

“A few months later we heard that Good- 
man Ace, just appointed comedy supervisor 
of CBS, was looking for new comedy writing 
talent. We rushed up to see him and as a 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what,NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
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test of what we could do he gave us an over- 
night assignment. It was for a radio skit to 
see if we could produce good stuff fast. We 
sat up all night with it and in the morning 
we had a seven-minute routine that pleased 
Goodman Ace. That was the happiest day 
of our lives! We were assigned to the Robert 
Q. Lewis Show for the next 17 weeks at $50 
each per week. We thought we had arrived 
for sure. But when the 17 weeks were up we 
were cancelled. 

“The next three years were pure horror. 
We worked for nightclub comedians who 
always seemed to be short of money—but 
we took whatever they could afford to pay 
just to be able to keep on writing. We felt 
that someone, somewhere, would see our 
stuff and we'd get a break—if we just stayed 
with it, and that’s exactly what happened. 

“Meantime we learned the ins and outs of 
show business. We learned where to place 
the laughs, how to insert ad libs in case a 
gag laid an egg, and most important of all 
we learned timing. Eventually we got to 
know most of the producers and directors. 
We met the owners and managers of night- 
clubs and radio stations, the press and pub- 
licity people, and many more of the ever- 
hungry comedians. 


“Then came the long-awaited break in 1950 
that was to change our lives. Just by accident, 
we ran into our old friend Ernie Gluckman 
from the Brooklyn department store days. He 
told us about the new job he was just start- 
ing, directing Phil Silvers who was finishing 
up High Button Shoes, and who wanted to 
take a crack at television. Ernie invited us to 
write for the program and we jumped at the 
chance. Our pay was very small but the show 
lasted a full year and paid off later in experi- 
ence. From then on it was easier; we worked 
for Milton Berle, Red Buttons, Joey Adams, 
Caeser and Jan Murray. Then again, in 
1956, I tried out for the upcoming Sgt. Bilko 
Show and got the job because I had worked 
for Phil Silvers before. It lasted for two 
happy years. Danny, meantime, decided to 
try out for a director’s job. After Sgt. Bilko 
outpriced itself in the market, Garry Moore 
beckoned and I put in two more years with 
him. But there I had the chance to write the 
entire script alone which was wonderful ex- 
perience. 
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“Meantime a play idea was gnawing at me 
and I began roughing it out in my spare time. 
It took me two years to finish that play be- 
cause I couldn’t afford to sit down to it and 
do it. 


“I had acquired a wife and young daugh- 
ter and didn’t dare take a chance with my 
job. My play, “Come Blow Your Horn,” was 
read by many producers—at least a dozen— 
before being seriously considered by William 
Hammerstein and Michael Ellis who finally 
put it on Broadway. It took almost a year to 
raise the money and to cast it. But when it 
opened in Philadelphia last January, it was 
a hit. In the one night after the opening we 
had offers of double the money it took a 
whole year to raise. For a one-set, six-char- 
acter, three-act play, the cost is about 
$120,000. There aren’t any big names in the 
show except Hal March who was an experi- 
enced actor long before he appeared on the 
$64,000 Question. But he is so good, he may 
be signed to do the movie version which has 
just been sold to Hollywood.” 


The story of “Come Blow Your Horn,” 
which is playing to SRO audiences since its 
opening February 22nd, 1961, is based on 
Neil Simon’s own life in part. Described by 
the critics as “completely nuts and banging 
with laughs,” the play is a family situation 
comedy built around two brothers who are 
about ten years apart in age. The older 
brother is a roue, the younger one is a virgin 
(or its male equivalent). For his 21st birth- 
day the older one arranges for his brother’s 
seduction by introducing him as a Hollywood 
producer to a lady of easy virtue who wants 
an audition. 


Both boys have left home and share the 
same apartment. Every time there’s a knock 
on the door, instead of the buxom blonde 
expected, the mother or father or the aunt 
shows up. It’s sort of a reverse situation com- 
edy with the boy as the innocent one, making 
for screamingly funny scenes as he develops 
from a shy, backward student who doesn’t 
want to miss a U. N. TV program, to a so- 
phisticated man of the world, chasing the 
girls as fast as his brother. But the anticipated 
ending is a happy one with both boys, thrown 
out of the father’s business and all but dis- 
owned, being taken back into the business 
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and doing the “right” thing, getting married, 
tending to business and conforming. 

Mr. Simon gives further advice to gagmen 
and comedy writers who want to try a play. 
He says; “Beginners who want to work in 
TV might do well to take a successful series 
like “Bachelor Father,” write three or four 
scripts around it and send it in through an 
agent to the program station. Or, start a play. 
Take a trite situation and make it funny. 
Stuff it with gags. Leave the sad, arty type 
of thing to the oldtimers who can afford to 
work on a flop. Today, everyone wants to 
laugh and a comedy has a 75% chance to 
interest a producer. Keep in mind that the 
more familiar, and the more “family” the 
situation is, the better the chance for a sale. 
Funny things happen in every family. Take 
your own and write it up—day by day. It will 
be close enough to home to interest everyone, 
but still different enough to stand by itself. 
Producers are looking for new ideas, espe- 
cially comedy, and these days it’s compara- 
tively easy to raise the money. I started out 
doing gags, two-liners sometimes, just to get 
into print, or to hear a comedian spout my 
stuff. You can do it too. The breaks will be 
there for you if you want to do it badly 
enough. If you can’t see the top Broadway 
shows, read them—they’re all in the public 
library. If you want to write for TV watch 
the show you like. See how the sets are de- 
signed, time the dialogue, pay close attention 
to the bits of business—walking back and 
forth across a room is even important. Time 
the laughs, note that they don’t come one on 
top of the other, see how much space there 
is between. Read every book you can get hold 
of on the writing of plays and TV scripts— 
then sit down and try it yourself. Everything 
is done through an agent today. They are 
listed in The Literary Market Place, THE 
1960 WritEr’s YEAR Book, Variety and in 
Show Business. The last two are newspapers 
which can be subscribed to. They can all be 
obtained in the public libraries. Write to an 
agent, outlining the plot of your play or TV 
script and you'll hear back whether or not 
the agent is in the market for your work. 
Take a notebook with you where you go 
and make notes as you go along—but what- 
ever method you decide on, get going now, 
and good luck to you.” 


ALPHABET ART 


Ub you can write you can drawl 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a professional cartoonist 
within a few hours. The only new approach to cartoon! in 
the past 50 years! Now, in addition to AA Instruction rock ure 
: also receive ALPHABET ART from A to 
for this MAGIC KEY to Cartooning! Address ‘pow "ius 
te are 123-35 82nd Rd., Dep wo, 


MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
and Greater PERSONAL Success! 
YOU CAN learn how to identify character [fF 
and personality traits from ordinary hand- 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. Man 





age). 
INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. CN-177 - - - «= = Springfield 4, Missouri 





CARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
part-time cartoonists and 
Q beginners... 
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Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 











AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers of fiction are in- 
vited to submit their material for place- 
ment consideration. Typewritten mss are 
read and reported on free of charge 
within four to six weeks. Either return 
postage or instructions as to return should 
accompany each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 
Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 
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MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
10th Annual, August 7-19— STAFF: Robert Francis, 
— Still, Harvey Curtis Webster, Robert Hazel, 
ion Kohler, Pw Madden, and Others. SUB- 
or Poetry, Fiction, Non-fiction, playwriting. PRO- 
M: Seminars, consultations, group sessions, lectures. 

FEES” $15 per week, tuition; $4 per week, room. 


WRITE: ALBERT STEWART 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 








Fourteenth 


, 

CHRISTIAN WRITERS & EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
Green Lake, Wisconsin July 1-8 
Special Feature: PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 
Five week Extension School—July 8 to August 12 
Academic — from the University of Redlands 
rite to: Dr. Ben Browne 








1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
55 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y 
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AN AGENT WHO WRITES... 


For over 15 years I’ve been helping thousands of hope- 
fuls become pro writers. Now I want to help you! What 
is the secret behind such success? I understand writing 
. . . because I’m a writer, also. Yes, in addition to 
selling for others, I sell my own—11 books (4 scheduled 
for early ’61 publication) plus articles, short stories in 
top magazines. 


HOW CAN | HELP YOU? 


Appraisal: Can your script be sold? Does it need 
improvement? As a selling writer myself, I’m in a unique 
position to know just how to help you sell! 


Editing: Many a good script is turned down because 
editors have no time to make changes, even less time to 
tell you how to do it. If your script needs editing, I’ll 
help you. My experience of selling my own writings and 
those of my clients gives you top-notch help. No other 
agent has such a double-barrelled background! That is 
why my success stands out! 


Revision: Line-by-line correction and complete retyping 
of your scripts. All subjects, all lengths handled. Write 


me about your needs. 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP! 


Mail me your script: short scripts, $5 handling fee. 

Book-lengths, $25 appraisal fee. Commission 10%. 

PROFESSIONALS: Our expanding sales department 

will do wonders for your steady output. Write us about 

po sales and let’s work together. We reply within 
ys! 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-1450 
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Grammar—Punctuation— 
Usage Quiz (Con’t from page 38) 





She had a! lot of news for him, but she waited 
awhile? to tell it. The first item was her party. 
She had® given it the previous Saturday 
night, and among her guests had been® Sally 
and Joe, Claire and Bob, and Pauline and 
Oscar. They had all praised her for having® 
made not® only the punch but the sandwiches 
and cookies as well. “They insisted the party 
was better than any other? I’ve had,” she 
said. “I should® like for you to have been 
there. I didn’t enjoy Claire’s® asking me every 
five minutes, ‘Where’s Pete?’ ”1 


1. alot, NOT alot 

2. for a while or in a while, BUT (without 
the preposition) awhile: while is a noun; 
awhile is an adverb 

3. verbs must sustain a proper time se- 
quence: the party was given before the 
news=telling, which is recorded in past 
tense, so that action preceding it must be 
recorded in past perfect tense 

4. acolon (:) is used at the END of a self- 
containing main clause—Sally, Joe, etc., 
are the subjects of had been and must not 
be separated from had been by any punc- 
tuation mark (unless that mark be part 
of a set surrounding a non-restrictive 
element) 

5. NOT making: had praised refers to time 
SUBSEQUENT to having made (see 
correction #3) 

6. not only... but requires parallelism— 
i.e., what follows the but must match 
what follows the not only 

7. without other (“. .. was better than any 
I’ve had”) the party becomes better than 
itself 

8. time sequence again: “I should have 
liked for you to have been there” means 
that at the time of the party she was wish- 
ing for his presence at some PAST party; 
the sentence could also have read this 
way: “I should have liked for you to be 
there” 

9. It wasn’t Claire she didn’t enjoy, but 
Claire’s asking (asking, not Claire, must 
be the object of did enjoy) 

10. Complete the quote-within-a-quote: 
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FOR PLAYWRIGHTS ONLY 


Having troubles from A to Z? 
A: We would like to help you 
B: We believe we can 
C: But first, you must contact us! 


E. T. V. ASSOCIATES 


——, ee & Representation 


11218 Victory B North Hollywood, Calif. 








A Simple Message 


We assume you want to write and sell what 
you write. If you desired to become an expert 
woodcarver, wouldn’t you want an experienced 
craftsman to personally explain the techniques 
and show you how to use the tools? 

This summer a small group will live and work 
with pros likePhilip Ketchum who has appeared 
in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Call’s, Redbook, with 29 novels and 1200 short 
stories published. Any manuscript approved by 
the staff will go to a top New York agent for 
marketing. Additional information on request. 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
Box 427 Saluda, N. C. 








Before buying writing help, it's a good idea 
to check first if your critic is favorably 
listed by The National Writers Club. 


ROBERT 0. ERISMAN 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 











* Wanted To ‘o Music 

¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

: SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
aph Records Made 

TIVESTAR MOSH AcE 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
8 rene ae 7.50 
Stage Plays ............ 10.00 
7 Oe ee 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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page of the local paper. The club member 
who reports activities for one organization 
so well that its activities make even the front 
page is solicited by other groups for similar 
service with stipends attached. A church re- 
porter wins an offer as public relations di- 
rector for the city’s council of churches. 
These are not hypothetical cases, but actual 
instances within my observation. 

The ability to write with verve and insight 
is, indeed, a marketable skill. Many adver- 
tising agencies employ free-lance talent on a 
fee basis to introduce new slants in copy. 
Newspapers farm out publishers’ review cop- 
ies of new books to lay readers whose literary 
judgment and writing style are competent, 
offering the books as a bonus. Hundreds of 
contests are run annually by large manu- 
facturers in which the prize for a well-turned 
sentence or paragraph may be a trip to 
Europe, a new house, or an automobile. 
Slogans have won lifetime annuities. A last 
line for a jingle or limerick may rate a date 
with Rock Hudson or a honeymoon in 
Hawaii. 

This discussion would be incomplete, per- 
haps, without a definition of what it means 
to write well and how the skill may be ac- 
quired. I have reserved my suggestions for 
a spot near the close of this article in the 
hope that they will reach readers sincerely 
interested in their potential as writers. 

Effective writing is the same for the pro- 
fessional and the amateur, though the pro- 
fessional uses subtle artistic devices to en- 
hance his style. Basically, the purpose is the 
same: to communicate ideas to receptive 
minds. 


The tools of effective writing are a knowl- 
edge of the rules of grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling, a generous vocabulary, and a 
habit of logical thinking. All are taught 
during school years, but may be mastered 
independently by using one of the many 
good textbooks published today. I recom- 
mend: The Elements of Style, by Strunk 
and White ($2.50), for conciseness and 
readability in presenting writing techniques; 
a good college-level dictionary such as 
Webster’s ($6.00), for spelling and vocabu- 
lary; and Roget’s Thesaurus ($2.39), for its 
encouragement of a discriminating use of 
words. These books at hand as a reference 
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library, conscientiously used, will work won- 
ders. (All may be ordered from WRriITER’s 
DicEst at the prices quoted.) 

The effective writer is an observant reader 
of good books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Every public library will provide annotated 
lists. Reading to improve writing, however, 
is more than a search for information or en- 
tertainment. It means noting the way pro- 
fessional writers choose words, mold sen- 
tences and paragraphs, give order to ideas, 
and hold their readers’ attention. 

The effective writer writes often and re- 
writes experimentally for improvement. He 
should read aloud what he has written, 
training his ear and tongue to find harsh 
word combinations, uneven sentence flow, 
incomplete expression of thought, weak be- 
ginnings and endings of sentences, poor 
transitions, and faulty sequence of ideas. If 
he has a good, honest listener, he may test 
the effect of his writing on another person 
to advantage. 

The manner of writing, important as it is, 


will not convey meaning if the matter dis- 
cussed is not clear. Preparation for writing 
involves serious thought and an outline, 
written or mental. Some people find it help- 
ful to jot down their ideas in single words or 
sentences, then to underscore the main 
points, and finally to arrange these in a 
logical order with all minor details subordi- 
nated to the major or discarded. 

Any writing worth doing deserves revision. 
There should be an interval between the 
writing of the first and second drafts to clear 
the mind. Words have a strange way of 
evoking emotional response. The wrong 
word may alienate the reader. Consider for 
a moment the difference between telling a 
young lady that she is skinny instead of slim. 
Some words are capable of handling heavy 
loads and may be substituted for long 
phrases. Compare the simple word secretary 
with one who types, takes shorthand, keeps 
files, runs an office, and preserves the inter- 
ests of her employer. The writer should lead 
the reader, step by step, not in a long jump 





Beginners Only 


O N the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 1WF 
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forward followed by a retreat for missed 
connections. Revision will set everything in 
order. Never forget that the reader and 
the writer are partners in the process of 
communication. 

Writing effectively is not for the indolent or 
superficial mind, for it is a vita] skill. This is 
the century for communication around the 
world. Words must do constant battle against 
the threat of missiles, the misery of man- 
kind, and all the fallacies born of fear and 
frustration. Only in co-operation can the 
human race survive for its God-intended 
destiny. Persuasion to necessary common ef- 
forts for peace, plenty, and probity depends 
upon winning the minds of men, largely by 
the written word. It is every American’s 
imperative to do his share of writing 
effectively. 


There’s Only One Way To Write 


For those who criticize writers but never sit 
down and turn out something better or those 
who dream of writing someday but never 
seem to get around to it, a quote from Adela 
Rogers St. John’s book, “How To Write a 
Short Story,” might prove interesting. 
“Writer George Ade’s mother once said to 
somebody who was raving about George 
Ade’s great short stories; ‘Anybody’ she said, 
‘can write as well as George does, but George 


> 99 


does’. 








WRITERS! Let a graduate journalist’s expert 

* preparation of your book pave the 
way to success for oe My clients are selling. I edit, 
revise, take care of all corrections, properly type your novel 
or non-fiction book, and present it at its very best. 
Eighteen years of experience in creative re-writing of 
authors’ manuscripts. $2.00 per thousand words (four type- 
—- 7 es). Payment down, balance after I have 

t 


complet e work. 
EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Stadio 109, New York 
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Teacher’s Bonus (Con’t from page 22) 





largely in the article field say that their writ- 
ing has provided them with a great mass of 
information, some of which can be utilized 
in teaching, irrelevant as much of it may 
seem at the moment of gathering. The rest is 
interesting, but useless. 


Commander R. F. Armknecht, a retired 
naval officer who went back to teaching after 
34 years in the Navy, is a published poet who 
teaches the unrelated subject of Civil Engi- 
neering at Northeastern University. “It isn’t 
at all unusual for me to finish off a lecture in 
Calculus or Vector Analysis with one of my 
poems, and I know from student reactions 
that I’m striking a blow for “whole man” 
culture. In addition, faculty members and 
students are constantly telling me what of 
mine they have noted and read last. That’s a 
good feeling in any language.” 





Schools Are News—And 
Meat For Writers (Con’t from page 39) 





feels its impact from the standpoint of being 
a parent whose children are intimately in- 
volved ; from being a taxpayer who has to foot 
an ever-increasing bill to help pay for it all; 
or from being a consumer of the product of 
education—an employer. And they are all 
effected as citizens living in a world where 
education is playing such a vital role in shap- 
ing its future destiny. 

It takes no great imagination to sense what 
is news in the vast field of education today 
Just glance through a few recent periodicals 
or newspapers to see what some of the salable 
stories have been. Here are just a few topics 
from kindergarten through graduate college 
which have made interesting stories and 
which still need to be retold from the local 
point-of-view. 

“Are Kindergartens An Expensive Luxury?” 

“How Good is Reading Instruction In Our 
Schools?” 

“Progress In Science Is Changing The 
School Math Courses.” 


“Take Driver Education Out Of School?” 
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“Local Resources Tapped By Schools.” 


“Local College Turns Down 1500 Quali- 
fied Applicants.” 


“School Costs UP Tax Rate.” 


“School Building Called Fire Hazard.” 
“Ten Foreign Students Enrolled In High 
School.” 


“Report Cards Criticized By Parent 
Groups” ; and more and more and more. 


Just spend a few minutes with your local 
school superintendent or principal and you'll 
get more leads for interesting significant ar- 
ticles than you you can possibly find time to 
write. 


Where to sell? This is no problem today. If 
your material is well written, interesting and 
of significance to the general public, the local 
press will take them. If they are of signifi- 
cance to the teaching profession or to some 
specialized group such as the P.T.A. or to 
professional educators, the professional jour- 
nal will be glad to consider them. Unfor- 
tunately, only comparatively few of the 
professional educational journals pay for ma- 
terial at the present time. Included among 
this group are: THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp JourNAL, 400 North Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; THE INstructor, Dan- 
ville, N. Y.; THe Grape Teacuer, Darien, 
Conn.; THE NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER, 
700 North Rush St., Chicago, Illinois. How- 
ever, a good writer need not stop with these. 
If you have a good story to tell concerning 
schools, children or education, there is a 
waiting market for it. The need to inform 
the public about this important area of 
human necessity is urgent and growing in 
urgency every day. 





A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS. 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 

Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 


Stories, 








SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 











Here's a simple way to find out. 


1. Collect the necessary information 
and sit down and write the best 
article you know how. 


2. Mail it to us with this coupon. 


3. One of our editors will read it and 
submit a general report to you. 


There is no charge for this service and you 
are under no obligation. 





Can You Write An Article? 





- 
WRITER'S DIGEST 





22 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed Is an article | have written. Please read it 
and send a report to me at the following address. 


Name. 





Address. 





City State. 
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Shot & Swap 





CLASSIFIED 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval, For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address, Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
y x Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee is 


Copy with money order or check for September 
issue must reach us by July 1. 


| 


Old Harper’s Bazaars, Frank Leslies’ Weeklys, 
fifty cents each. Edgar M. Wilbur, East Har- 


s 
2 
S 
B 


BOOKS 


Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 





CLUB ACTIVITIES 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Lillian Elders, Editor, 
WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record. Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Make Big Money Writing Simple trade maga- 
zine articles. No tedious study. No wasted 
time practicing. Hundreds of trade magazines 
published with many paying up to 4¢ a word. 
5,000 word instruction manual $2.00 postpaid. 
Free market list. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. The Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach 
Drive, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Manuscript and Market Recording System— 
Compact, Simple, Efficient. Helps you to bet- 
ter marketing methods. $1.00 Postpaid. Gold- 
en Studio, Box 104-R, Topton, N. C. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio, 


How To Research An Article, Step by step in- 
struction. $1.00. No cheques, Researcher, Box 
231, Franklinville, N. Y. 








What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Special- 
ist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 





Advice on doing research and classified list of 
reference books. $1.00. Tully, 29 Hospital Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 





36 Surprise Endings. Model Story Analyzed. 
The One Thing Every Story Must Have To 
Sell. 75¢ Each. Two, $1.40. All, $2.10. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 





“How to Self-syndicate Your Own Material” 
—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, stor- 
ies, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Form, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio, American Features Syndicate, Dept. 
268, 1990 Como Ave., St, Paul 8, Minn. 





Will Answer Three Questions on California or 
Arizona, past or present. $1.00. G. Wright, 176 
Duane St., Redwood City, Calif. 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


Exotic Tangier! Your letter or card airmailed 
anywhere for $1.00. We airmail acknowledge- 
ment to you. Worldpost, Socco 2329, Tangier, 
Morocco. 


Tokyo Postmark, Letters remailed $2.00. 
Wallace, 573 Granto Heights, Asahicho, Neri- 
ma-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 








Oakland Remails, 10c, Crawford, 3534 Mor- 
com Ave., Oakland 19, Calif. 
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Remailing 25¢—Prompt, confidential. Victor 
Swanson, Sabinsville, Penna. 





Remail Service 15c. Receiving/Forwarding $2 
mo. Capital views mailed, Rublee, 1536 17th 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Florida Remails. Confidential. 25¢ each. Mail 
address, $3 month. Saxon King, Box 14331, 
Tampa 9, Florida. 





Hollywood Remails—25¢ each. Mail address 
$3.00 month. Margo Donley, 6812 Treasure 
Trail, Hollywood 28, California. 


Letters Remailed 25c each. ‘Roof,’ 952 Texas, 
Columbia 1, South Carolina. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00, A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 





Imprinted Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 914x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and office supplies. Remailing, 25c, Logan En- 
terprises, 6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 





reg 3 for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Cartoon Gags For Sale, Selling Gagwriter. 
Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Honest Young Man, educated, good health, 
widely traveled, author, desires action. David 
C. Lawrence, 82 Verchild St., Quincy 69, Mass. 


Songwriter (Piano Teacher) wants collabora- 
tion with playwright on musical. Maljean, 
24-45 84 St., Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 


Ghost My Books, sell ’em; 50-50 basis? Polly 
Hall, Trenton, Ga. 








Foot Comfort: You too will enjoy the year- 
round comfort of our double deerskin mocca- 
sins, casuals, slippers that earned us full 
approval of our satisfied customers. 30 styles. 
Free catalog. The Cottage Crafts Shop, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 





Consolidate your doubts and uncertainties. 
Know for sure. Write Re-education Center, 
PO Box 3102, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Portraits in Oil. Beautiful hand-painted por- 
traits in oils on canvas using only your snap- 
shot or photograph as a model. Weddings, 
Babies, Graduations, Classmates, Pets. Free 
details. Portraits, 402-WD Hazlett, Baltimore 
29, Maryland. 


Job Rob You of Time to Write? Paperback 
novelist, male, paraplegic, moving to Mexico 
City in ’62, Need guy to accompany me, re- 
Main at least a year. Must be in good health, 
able to lift. Few duties; writing time galore. 
I pay all travel, living expenses. Give back- 
ae statistics, Writer’s Digest, 
x S-10. 








“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.” Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 


For Sale: Cartoon Gags with new approach. 
John Morris, Route 2, Plainwell, Mich, 


A Press Card will get you behind police, fire 
and accident scenes. Gives you privileges ex- 
tended to regular reporters and photogra- 
phers. Two color Press Card $1.00. Two auto 
stickers included. Marson’s Writers Service, 
1687 Colonial Drive, Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 








Copying Service: low cost, fast, confidential. 
Details free. Photo-Copy, Box 231, Franklin- 
ville, N. Y. Thank you very much, 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F., Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$70 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Continue Writing. Breed, sell worms. Profit- 
able, fascinating. The free information you 
send for, will enrich you. Jones Worm Hatch- 
ery, 1205 Doemland, Burlington, Iowa. 


Earn $20 a Week Sparetime. Wide assortment 
of popular books may be ordered at wholesale 
prices. Write for free book list and details. 
Writer’s Digest, Box S-20. 


Moneymaking Homework! Free Supplies! 
Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New York. 




















If You Can Trace or Copy simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $50.00 weekly, spare time, 
in a copying and duplicating service for adver- 
tisers. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 





I Retired at 47, simple plan—home! Free 
“Profits 1935-1968” and portfolio ‘711 Bi- 
zarre Ventures.” Haylings—W3, Carlsbad, 
Calif. 


400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Famous brand; extra 
quality, better wearing. Two for $1.50. State 
make of typewriter. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 


My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 
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Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 





Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt —Ee 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1191 N. W 
112th Terrace, Miami 50, Fla. 


WRITERS WANTED 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
— Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
‘onn 





Publisher of weekly trade newspaper seeks 
news correspondents in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. Writ- 
er’s Digest, Box S-30. 





Wanted: Writer—beginner or more advanced 
—as part-time secretary this summer in re- 
turn for board, private room, and professional 
help on her own writing. Send for leaflet. Blue 
Ridge Writer’s Colony, Saluda, N. C 





Marjorie Peters & Pierre Long 
Literary Agents & Creative Writing Counsellors 
5744 S. Harper Avenue 
Chicago 37 (Plaza 2-8377) 
Interested only in writing of quality. 


THE JUVENILE FIELD 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


® 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, Arti- 
cles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. Now 
... I'm Teaching. 
| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
Personal Guidance. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


WILL HERMAN—Dept. W. 
1726 West 25th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Special Schools for Writers 


(Continued from page 34) 





University of Nebraska, School of Journalism, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Dr. William E. Hall, Director, 
Three major journalism sequences: news-editorial, 
advertising, radio-television. Optional programs 
leading to majors in agricultural journalism, home 
economics journalism and journalism education. 
Accredited by ACEJ. Daily state newspapers pub- 
lished each semester by student news teams. Pub- 
lication outlets for all writing classes. Emphasis on 
governmental report in state capital city. News- 
paper, yearbook, campus radio station, educational 
TV station. 7, 137, $132 per semester (in-state), 
$252 per semester (out of state), prior to Septem- 
ber 11. Adult courses, evening classes, extension 
courses and summer program. 


University of Nevada, Department of Journalism, 
Reno, Nev. A. L. Higginbotham, Chairman. News- 
editorial, advertising, radio news, public relations 
with special emphasis on feature article writing 
and free-lancing. Small classes. Personal attention. 
Internship for seniors with daily or weekly news- 
papers, radio or television stations, advertising or 
public relations agencies. 3, 75, $300 for out of 
state students plus fees charged all students, Au- 
gust 15. Adult courses and summer program avail- 
able as well as an extension course in the special 
feature article. 


University of New Mexico, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Albuquerque, N. M. Keen Rafferty, Chair- 
man. Emphasis is on work in news-editorial which 
includes a three-hour magazine writing course. 
Smallest department of journalism accredited by 
the American Council on Education for Journal- 
ism. Student newspaper is published three times a 
week. Student radio station and television station. 
2, 45, $135 resident, $250 non-resident; September 
6-23. Adult courses available. 


New York University, Department of Journalism, 
51 West Fourth St., New York 3, N. Y. Prof. 
Hillier Krieghbaum, Chairman. Special sequences 
in newspaper-editorial, magazine, trade and in- 
dustrial press and public relations. Students in the 
department work with many of the New York 
newspaper and radio stations. ‘‘News Workshop,” 
a project of the advanced newspaper practices 
course, is published quarterly and contains stu- 
dents’ articles on various aspects of journalism. 11, 
63, $40 a credit point, September 11-22. Adult and 
extension courses as well as evening classes and a 
summer program are available. 


The University of North Carolina, School of Jour- 
nalism, Chapel Hill, N. C. Dr. Norvall Neil Luxon, 
Dean. Emphasis on broad education in communi- 
cation. Students work on campus daily paper and 
in certain courses also work on the campus weekly 
and on the city’s morning paper. Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism students work on local station. 
8, 66, $175, resident, $300, non-resident; March 1. 
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University of North Dakota, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Grand Forks, N. D. Alvin E. Austin, Chair- 
man. Sequences in news-editorial and advertising- 
business phases of journalism, plus foundation 
cuurses in radio-television news, special article 
writing, community journalism, scholastic journal- 
ism and news photography. Weekly newspaper, 
published on campus by University Press; Univer- 
sity has own radio station, plus closed-circuit TV; 
students work on newspaper of area. 7, 46, $60 per 
semester for state residents, $135 for non-residents, 
September 14-16. 


North Texas State College, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Denton, Texas. Enrollment: professional, 
63, pre-professional, 40. Non-journalism majors, 
73. 

Northern Illinois University, offers degree in Jour- 
nalism in 1961-62 session. 

Northwestern University, (The Medill School of 
Journalism), Evanston, Ill. Ira William Cole, M.S. 
in Journalism, professor of journalism and dean. 


University of Notre Dame, Department of Com- 
munication Arts, South Bend, Indiana. Thomas 
J. Stritch, A.M., head. 


Ohio University, School of Journalism, Athens, 
Ohio. L. J. Hortin, Director. This school is ac- 
credited by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism. It offers bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees with emphasis on advertising-management, 
magazines, news writing and editing, public rela- 
tions, and radio-television news. Independently 
owned paper is the editing, reporting and adver- 
tising laboratory for the OU journalism students. 
Also owns AM and FM radio station and closed- 
circuit television studio. 9, 356, $150, in state, 
$300 out of state; September 16. Correspondence 
courses in feature writing, summer workshop for 
high school teachers and extension courses are 
available. 


Ohio State University, School of Journalism, 242 
West 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. Professor 
George J. Kienzle, chairman, Courses for journal- 
ists, free-lance writers and photographers. Daily 
newspaper, student radio station plus arrange- 
ments with commercial radio news and television 
news departments. 10, $100 per quarter for resi- 
dents, $225 per quarter for non-residents, prior to 
September 21. Adult courses, evening classes and 
summer program available. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Delaware, Ohio. Verne E. Edwards, Jr., 
Chairman. Our sequence involves preparation for 
news-editorial work. A weekly student newspaper, 
an FM-radio station, a literary quarterly, and a 
yearbook provide practice laboratories. 3, 26, 
$1050, June 15. 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Department of 
Journalism, Shawnee, Okla. Dr. Robert L. Bishop, 
Chairman. Editorial sequence, photography (a 
bachelor of science degree with a major in photog- 
raphy is available), and religious journalism. 
Taped weekly radio program, carried in four states 








Six-Part WD Program 


Helps Writers Create 


Salable Short Fiction 


The two basic short short fiction 

forms—the vignette and the short 
short story—are studied in relation to the 
general field with instruction focusing upon 
the vignette. The student begins his initial 
market study. 


The plotting techniques of successful 

stories are nduaal and an outline 
method developed to enable the student 
to develop strong original plots. The WD 
staff will evaluate and strengthen those 
original plots. 


3 Additinal concentration on the dy- 
namic elements of plotting with the 
focus on slanting to specific markets best 
suited to the individual student's type of 
writing. 


Step-by-step study of three tech- 

niques of characterization: descrip- 
tion, jx oct and physical action; related 
specifically to the student's strongest mar- 
ket possibilities. 


9 This segment of the course concen- 
trates on the strengthening of per- 
sonal style through Writer's Digest's "write- 
to-publication” slanting methods in which 
the student learns to eliminate his faults 
and strengthen his weaknesses. 


& Throughout the course the student 
has been learning by doing. He cli- 
maxes his work by writing two original 
short short stories, which are given careful 
editorial “blue-pencil" criticism, with in- 
dividualized marketng suggestons. 
WRITER'S DIGEST | WF 
22 E. I2th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction. | enclose $10 and will pay 
the balance of $15 over the next 
three months. 














and a monthly television program from Oklahoma 
City. 4, 15, $13.25 per semester hour, September, 
1961. 


Oklahoma City University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, 2510 N. Blackwelder, Oklahoma City 6, 
Okla. Prof. Richard J. A. Struck, Chairman. Pro- 
grams in news-editorial journalism and advertising 
stress writing courses, including securing informa- 
tion and editing; production for the mass media 
and social responsibilities and relationships of the 
mass media; and regular course in “Creative 
Thinking.” Student newspaper. 4, 38, $225 per 
semester, September 13. Adult courses and even- 
ing classes available. 


Oklahoma State University, School of Communi- 
cations, Stillwater, Okla. Charles L. Allen, Ph.D., 
Professor of Journalism and Head of Department 
of Journalism. Technical Journal Enrollment: 
professional, 87; graduate, 7; service courses, 247, 


University of Oklahoma, H. H. Herbert School of 
Journalism, Norman, Okla. Fayette Copeland, Di- 
rector. General editorial news-advertising, adver- 
tising-business, public relations, professional writ- 
ing and radio-television. Daily student newspaper, 
campus radio stations and correspondent work on 
newspapers and television stations in Oklahoma 
City and other cities in the state. 12, 243, $6.00 per 
semester hour for residents, $15.00 per semester 
hour for out-of-state residents; September 15. 
Adult and extension courses are available as well 
as a summer program. 


University of Omaha, Department of Journalism, 
Omaha 1, Nebraska. Paul V. Peterson, Chairman. 
Emphasis is on the “why” of communications, its 
meaning and role in society today and in the fu- 
ture. Laboratory facilities for photography and 
copy editing, radio and television. Internships with 
local mass media members. 3, 81, $7.50 per hour 
for residents, prior to September 22. Adult courses 
and evening classes as well as a summer program 
are available. 


University of Oregon, School of Journalism, Eu- 
gene, Ore. Charles T. Duncan, Dean. Emphasis on 
liberal education with alternate plans for experi- 
enced or inexperienced journalists. Accredited by 
American Council for Education in Journalism. 
Daily student newspaper, campus radio and tele- 
vision studies. Offices of state press and broadcast- 
ing associations housed in school. 11, 75, $270 
residents, $525 non-residents; August 31. Adult 
and extension courses available as well as evening 
classes and summer program. 


University of Pennsylvania, The Annenberg School 
of Communications, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Pennsylvania State University, School of Journal- 
ism, University Park, Pa. H. Eugene Goodwin, 
Director. Majors in news-editorial journalism, ad- 
vertising and broadcasting. Daily student news- 
paper, monthly humor magazine, quarterly literary 
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magazine, FM radio station, television programing 
over nearby commercial station. 13, 185, $160 per 
quarter, September 20-23, Summer program. 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Rider College, Journalism Department, 428 E. 
State St., Trenton 9, N.J. F.L. Ferris, Chairman. 
Newspaper, yearbook. 2, 42, $750 per year, Sep- 
tember 11. Adult courses and evening classes avail- 
able. 


Rutgers, School of Journalism, New Brunswick, N. 
J. Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, Chairman. Editorial 
and advertising with emphasis on writing through 
courses comprising ten semester credits. Courses 
include ‘‘Writing Special Articles.” General Edu- 
cation Program of College of Arts and Sciences 
required. Undergraduate daily newspaper, year- 
book, student radio station. 4, 52, $400 for state 
residents, $500 for non-residents. Inquiry should 
be addressed to Admissions Offices of Rutgers or 
Douglass Colleges (woman’s unit of University). 
Evening classes. Extension Courses available upon 
demand. 


St. Bonaventure University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Prof. Russell J. 
Jandoli, Ph.D., Chairman. Basic sequence in news- 
editorial plus special courses in public relations, 
advertising, journalism in secondary education 
and technical writing. Hellinger Award is sup- 
ported by leading figures and grants $500 plus a 
position. Tie-in with local paper on internship, 
campus radio station, wire services and weekly and 
quarterly publications. 5, 34, $25 per semester 
hour, prior to July 1. Adult and extension courses 
available. 


San Diego State College, Journalism Department, 
San Diego 15, California. James L. Julian, Chair- 
man. Newspaper, radio-TV news, public relations, 
photojournalism and magazine editing sequences. 
Daily newspaper, wire service, FM radio and tele- 
vision stations. 4, 81, $42, September 15. 


San Jose State College, Department of Journalism 
and Advertising, California. Dwight Bentel, Chair- 
man. Occupationally oriented four-year majors in 
editorial journalism, advertising, public relations, 
photography. Accredited by A.C.E.J. Daily news- 
paper, feature magazine, yearbook conducted as 
instructional media; closed circuit TV. Intensive 
newspaper and advertising internship programs. 
11, 200. 


Simmons College, School of Publication, Boston, 
Mass. Raymond F. Bosworth, M.A., professor of 
English and director of the School of Publication. 


University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
G. A. Buchanan, dean and professor of journalism. 
Enrollment: 146 professional. 


South Dakota State College, Printing and Journal- 
ism Department, Brookings, S. D. George H. Phil- 
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lips, Chairman. Special emphasis in newspaper 
journalism, plus courses in magazine editing, pub- 
lic relations and radio news writing. Graduate 
study leading to master of science degree with a 
journalism major is open to qualified candidates. 
Student weekly newspaper, monthly magazine and 
radio station. Community newspaper published for 
training purposes. 10, 100, $198 for residents, $366 
non-resident, September 16, 


University of Southern California, School of Jour- 
nalism, Los Angeles 7, Calif. John H. McCoy, 
M.S., director of the school. Enrollment: lower 
division, pre-professional, 63; upper division, pro- 
fessional, 51; graduate students, 8; specials and 
miscellaneous, 19. 


Southern Illinois University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Carbondale, Ill. Howard R. Long, Chair- 
man. Sequences in advertising, community news- 
paper, newspaper business management, news and 
editorial, radio-television journalism and maga- 
zine journalism. Writing courses include news 
writing and editing, radio news writing, feature 
writing, editorial writing and advertising copy 
writing. Daily tabloid student newspaper, FM 
radio and television stations. 6, 125, $61.50 prior 
to September 20. Adult courses and a summer pro- 
gram available. 


Southern Methodist University, Department of 
Journalism, Dallas 22, Texas. E. L. Callihan, 
Chairman. News-editorial work for newspapers or 
magazines, advertising, public relations, teaching 
of journalism and supervision of publications. 
Semiweekly student newspaper, use of educational 
TV station for television workshops. Advanced re- 
porting students work on nearby dailies. 12, 71, 
$650, September 14-15. Adult courses, evening 
classes, summer program and extension course in 
feature articles available. 


State University of South Dakota, Department of 
Journalism, Vermillion, S, D. Richard A. Garver, 
Chairman. Coursework in the department pre- 
pares students for opportunities in newspaper and 
magazine writing and editing, advertising, public 
relations, radio, industrial editing and teaching. 
Radio and television stations, weekly college news- 
paper, intern program with daily newspapers in 
the state. 3, 25, $99 resident, $183 non-resident, 
September 14. Adult and extension courses as well 
as evening classes are available. 


Stanford University, Department of Communica- 
tion and Journalism, Stanford, Calif. Clifford P. 
Weigle, executive head. Emphasis on graduate 
study and research. Students work for two daily 
papers, one quarter each. 7, 80, $1260, September 
25: 


Syracuse University, School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. W. C. Clark, Ph.D., Dean. Religious 
and literary journalism, high school press institute, 
Ph.D. in mass communications, summer writers’ 
conference. Daily student newspaper and FM sta- 
tion. 12, 101, $1350, September 20. Adult courses, 
evening classes and summer program available. 





‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 

year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 

CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 

Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 





WRITE FOR JUVENILES; RELIGIOUS 


Have you tried and failed? Send me your rejects. I will 
pinpoint the flaws, tell you what your story or article 
needs. When salable, I will suggest possibler markets. I 
have sold hundreds; I know juvenile material markets. 
Personal criticism $i per thousand words w*th ms. 


NELLIE M. STEWART 
4180 Mountain Drive San Bernardino, Calif. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALZEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, textbooks. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.50. 
IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








CREATIVE WRITING 
Counsellor 
Complete analysis, line by line criticism by teacher, 
author, critic rewrite suggestions, aids on future mss. 
Fiction and non-fiction book length preferred. .75 a M 
words, includes marketing suggestions. Send fee with mss. 


JULIA SWART 
3384 Shipping Ave., Miami 33, Florida (Tel.: Highland 3-5885) 


NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won’t help unless you know how to revise. 
md your novel to me for that final touch of an 

before you send it to the publisher. He demands a skilifully 

written and nicely edited manuscript. $3.00 per four com- 

meee pages t: on bond. Lea as convenient. 


rom 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring mam 
Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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Temple University, Department of Communica- 
tions, Philadelphia 22, Pa. J. Douglas Perry, 
Chairman. Courses in newspaper writing and 
editing, public relations, magazine writing and ed- 
iting, industrial journalism, technical writing, short 
story writing, radio and television writing, direct- 
ing, program planning and production. Daily 
newspaper published, University-owned FM radio 
station, full-leased news wire and radio wire. 9, 
175, $775, September 12. Adult courses and eve- 
ning classes available. 


University of Tennessee, School of Journalism, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Willis C. Tucker, B.A., M.A., 
professor of journalism and director of the school. 
Enrollment: professional, 95; pre-professional, 31. 


Texas Christian University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Ft. Worth, Texas. Dr. D. Wayne Rowland, 
Chairman. News-editorial and advertising, public 
relations, radio-television journalism, newspaper 
feature and magazine writing are offered. Semi- 
weekly newspaper and yearbook are used as labo- 
ratories in journalism. Campus radio station. 
Juniors serve summer newspaper internships. Field 
trips, guest lecturers and part-time journalistic 
jobs in the Ft. Worth area. 7, 77, $20 per semester 
hour, September 18-20. Adult courses, evening 
classes and a summer program are available. 


Texas Technological College, Department of Jour- 
nalism. Lubbock, Texas. Wallace E. Garets, B.S., 
M.S., professor of journalism and head of depart- 
ment. Enrollment: professional, 35; pre-profes- 
sional, 38. 


University of Texas, School of Journalism, Austin, 
Texas. Acting Director. Dr. De Witt C. Reddick. 
Enrollment: graduate students, 14; senior and 
junior professional journalism students, 114; pre- 
professional journalism students, 121; miscellan- 
eous students, 197. 


Texas Woman’s University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Denton, Texas. Frank C. Rigler, Director. 
Special emphasis on news gathering and writing, 
fact finding and writing feature stories for news- 
papers and magazines and advertising copywriting. 
The news-editorial sequence is approved by the 
American Council on Education in Journalism. 
Daily campus newspaper, closed circuit TV, in- 
ternship arrangement with Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association. 2, 32, $100 per year, September 12-13. 


Tulane University, Department of Journalism, 
New Orleans, La. George E. Simmons, B.J., M.A., 
professor of journalism and head of department. 
Enrollment: 19. 


University of Tulsa, Department of Journalism, 
Tulsa, Okla. Prof. Ed H. Johnson, Chairman. 
New-editorial, Radio-TV and Advertising. Uni- 
versity-owned radio station. Use of commercial 
TV station is made by arrangement. Newswriting 
laboratories. There are adult courses, evening 
classes and a Summer program. 4, 78, $225 per 
semester, before September. 
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Utah State University, Logan, Utah. King Hen- 
dricks, Chairman. English literature, American 
studies writing and mass communications. Uni- 
versity radio and television station, community 
newspaper. 23, 200, $195 resident, $315 non- 
resident, September 22. Adult and extension 
courses available as well as evening classes and 
Summer program. 


University of Utah, Department of Journalism, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Enrollment: in journalism 
81; professional. 45; pre-professional, 26; mis- 
cellaneous, 10. 13 bachelor degrees'and 3 master 
degrees. Majoring in Journalism: 56. 


Washington and Lee University, Department of 
journalism and Communications (Lee Memorial 
Journalism Foundation), Lexington, Va. O. W. 
Riegel, department head. Liberal Arts emphasis, 
with concentration in last two years on profes- 
sional subjects and mass media, communications 
and public opinion studies. Skill training is largely 
extra-curricular. Campus publications, news and 
other programing of community radio station 
from the department’s studio; motion picture and 
television production. 5, 19, $600 to $650, regis- 
tration as soon as possible as enrollment is limited. 
Adults may audit courses with approval of in- 
structor. 


Washington State University, Department of Jour- 
nalism, Pullman, Wash. H. V. Alward Jr., Chair- 
man. News-editorial sequence; agricultural jour- 
nalism sequence; practice facilities on daily news- 
paper, three magazines plus miscellaneous publica- 
tions. Educational radio station. 6, 38, $213, Sep- 
tember 21-22. Adult courses and evening classes 
(in Spokane) available. 


Washington University, Division of Journalism, St. 
Louis 30, Mo. James N. McClure, Chairman. Pro- 
gram emphasis is on training in fundamentals of 
writing and editing plus a liberal arts program 
which emphasizes the social sciences. 1, 7, $550 
per semester, September 13-15. Adult courses, 
evening classes and Summer program available. 


University of Washington, School of Communica- 
tions, Seattle 5, Wash. Henry Ladd Smith, Chair- 
man. Journalism, advertising, radio-television and 
graduate work. Daily university paper, radio sta- 
tion and magazine plus association with campus 
television station. 23, 325, $213 resident, $415 
non-resident; advance-resident registration April 
15, in person non-resident September 15. Adult 
courses, evening classes, Summer program and 
extension courses are available. 


Wayne State University, Department of Journal- 
ism, Detroit 2, Mich. W. Sprague Holden, Chair- 
man. Sequences in newspaper-magazine, radio- 
television and public relations-advertising. Courses 
include news writing, reporting, copy editing, 
feature writing, press law, history of U. S. journal- 
ism, radio-television news, editorial and critical 
writing, industrial editing. Daily student news- 
paper, use of radio and television stations. 8, 75, 

















$140, Spring. Evening classes and a Summer pro- 
gram available as well as participation in teaching 
non-credit adult education courses. 


West Virginia University, School of Journalism, 
Morgantown, W. Va. Warren K. Agee, Ph.D., 
professor of journalism and dean of the school. En- 
rollment: professional, 37; pre-professional, 45; 
miscellaneous, 0. 


University of Wichita, Department of Journalism, 
Wichita 8, Kansas. Paul F. Gerhard, Chairman. 
Offer sequences in daily newspaper, weekly news- 
paper, advertising, radio-television journalism and 
high school journalism teacher training. Courses 
offered in magazine and newspaper supplement 
feature article writing, basic journalistic writing, 
interpretative writing, public affairs reporting, 
radio and television news writing, graphic arts, 
copyreading and editing. Day classes open to 
adults as well as regularly enrolled students. Twice- 
weekly newspaper, university owned and operated 
radio station and arrangements for internships with 
daily and weekly newspaper publishers and public 
relations firms. Other campus publications used by 
communications students as extra-curricular prac- 
tice opportunities include school literary maga- 
zine, school yearbook and publication of student- 
faculty directory. 4, 61, $15 per semester hour for 
non-Wichita residents and $12.50 per semester 
hour for Wichita residents. Adult courses, even 
ing classes and summer program available. 


University of Wisconsin, Department of Agricul- 
tural Journalism, Madison, Wis. Bryant Kearl, 
Chairman. Emphasis on science writing as well as 
on technical writing in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, University-owned radio and television sta- 
tions as well as printing plant for student news- 
paper. Department works with general farm maga- 
zines. 40 students, $250, resident; $750, non- 
resident; prior to September 9. 


University of Wisconsin, School of Journalism, 
Madison 6, Wis. Ralph O. Nafziger, Director. Ac- 
credited by the American Council on Education 
for Journalism and is a member of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism. Maintains a job placement service. As- 
signments from local newspapers are part of re- 
porting training classes. Coverage includes public 
affairs, city hall, court house, state capitol and 
office buildings. Radio-TV classes do programs for 
University station. 14, 274, $110, resident and 
$300, non-resident; September 6-8. Summer pro- 
gram and extension courses are available. 


University of Wyoming, Department of Journal- 
ism. Laramie, Wyo. Enrollment: majors, 35 (12 
freshmen, 9 sophomores, 9 juniors, 4 seniors, 1 
special). 
CANADA 

Carleton University, Department of Journalism, 
Ottawa, Ont. Wilfrid Eggleston, M.B.E., B.A., 
professor and director of the department. 


School of Journalism, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Affili- 


Post Mortem 


liated with University of King’s College, St. Mary’s 
University and Mount Saint Vincent College. 
Robert J. McCleave, Director of Studies, Member 
of Parliament, Rockingham, Halifax County, N.S. 


Ryerson Institute of Technology, Department of 
Journalism, Toronto, Ontario. School of Graphic 
Arts. Edward U. Schrader, B.A., B.Ed., director of 
courses in journalism and printing management. 
Enrollment, day: 93, evening: 200. 


University of Western Ontario, Department of 
Journalism, London, Ont., Canada. J. L. Wild, 
Chairman. Program is newspaper-oriented but 
offers courses in radio and television news and 
documentary writing and magazine article writing. 
Great effort is made to relate work in liberal arts 
and sciences to current news problems. Workshop 
newspaper. 8, 23, $465, September 17-19. 
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with was Barbara Kamb... 

Which two characters could be left out? 
Furiously, I began a systematic elimination, 
one by one, replotting the complete book 
each time. Ten days later, when Barbara 
Kamb’s first letter arrived, I had plot re- 
visions ready for twenty-seven novels—take 
your pick! The joke was on me. She never 
even mentioned deleting one character, let 
alone two—and I never asked! 

Young writers, I now realize, have largely 
false anxieties and expectations regarding 
editors. Editors seem so God-awfully omnip- 
otent, and especially if you have never met 
one in the flesh, as I haven’t, they possess a 
weird other-planet insubstantiality, You fear 
you won’t be able to do what they expect you 
to, and on the other hand, you expect them 
somehow to do for you that which you know 
you must learn to do for yourself. For no mat- 
ter how perceptive and helpful the editor 
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may be, you are still the writer and must pro- 
vide the words. 

The first letter was general, exactly what I 
needed, “to get you thinking if not actually 
writing.” In three pages, Miss Kamb covered 
a number of broad points: I gave away too 
much of the love story in the very first chap- 
ter, thus dulling suspense. I should rather 
work for a gradual disillusionment of Tess 
with her fiance. Interest in Katherine Rober- 
son had been aroused and then never fol- 
lowed up. Perhaps this fiery ex-wife of the 
hero should appear in the early part of the 
book, maybe in a scene with him. Some of the 
“bad” characters needed “humanizing,” es- 
pecially Rod; otherwise, the reader will not 
understand Tess’ attraction to him in the 
first place. The letter covered other points, 
minor but important. And lastly, of my pre- 
cious twenty-ninth chapter: “It is all talk 
and totally unnecessary.” 

A week later a complete critique arrived, At 
the end of the six pages, Miss Kamb hoped 
that I was not thoroughly exhausted and con- 
fused, but I must admit I was pretty much 
overwhelmed. To see your own work thus 
laid bare, with its inevitable weaknesses as 
well as virtues exposed under the uncompro- 
mising scalpel of a sensitive and intelligent 
professional explorer, is at once an inspiring 
and agonizing experience. It took me a week 
to recover. 

During that time I assimilated, rejected, 
argued, agreed, disagreed, half-way affirmed 
and all-way mulled over in my mind the vari- 
ous points the letter had opened. I was never 
told to make specific changes. I was only 
shown where I could do better, or where I 
had omitted doing something. Maybe it was 
the weight of this combined freedom and 
responsibility that I found at first so over- 
powering. And yet I was grateful for it. I 
could work in no other way. 

Nor did I question this time whether I 
should do it or not. I begged off heavy Christ- 
mas advertising and the PTA job. My good 
husband, as usual, pitched in with the Cubs 
and the laundry, cooking, and marketing. I 
wrote and wrote and wrote. It was hard work 
and I loved every instant of it. For once I 
knew where I was going. This was no longer 
vain or wishful thinking. It was for real. And 
knowing this, released a tremendous fund of 
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hidden energy, no longer diffused by the un- 
certainty and wishful wonder that depletes 
the rejected writer. 

The cutting job was actually not as difficult 
as I had anticipated. My manuscript was 
divided into sections of five days, these sub- 
divided into chapters. The original design in 
pages was: 127, 129, 79, 73, 29. Miss Kamb 
felt there was an imbalance in the five parts 
with the two introductory sections almost 
twice the length of the following two. She 
suggested I aim at a design somewhat as fol- 
lows: 80, 70, 50, 50, 30. “Playing with num- 
bers like this,” she wrote, “can give you a 
strong notion of how much cutting must be 
done.” This turned out to be very true. 

Arbitrarily, I decided how many pages 
should come out of each chapter. If I was un- 
able to achieve this, I carried the pages over 
to the next section and chapter. I rewrote 
the whole book again, cutting it by words, 
sentences, paragraphs. Out came everything 
extraneous, I discovered that the physical 
construction was loose, that I had para- 
graphed needlessly, that I could add descrip- 
tive bits after conversation, or vice versa. 

And then I came to my beloved twenty- 
ninth chapter! Without batting a sentimental 
eyelash, out it came! And how I loved those 
twenty-four pages—not this time for their 
daring content but for the big handsome 
chunk they took out of the 160 pages I was 
scheduled to cut! I was to aim at a 280-page 
manuscript. Three months later when I re- 
typed the rough draft, the pages numbered 
282. 

Once again, I hated it vehemently. I de- 
spised every character in the book, and I 
loathed myself. It wasn’t worth it, I vowed, 
unable even to read the final copy for typo- 
graphical errors. Completely exhausted and 
almost a month ahead of schedule, I sent the 
revision to New York. Then doubts assailed 
me. What if I had done the wrong thing? 
What if it was no good? I was wholly un- 
able to judge anymore. 

When the letter came promptly saying that 
“we are indeed pleased with the new Be- 
trayal—you’ve done a splendid and intelli- 
gent revision, just what we hoped you’d do,” 
suddenly all the expenditure of effort was 
paid in full. I was told “to take a few week’s 
vacation” while my editor did some “close 
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work” on the book. There were still some 
“rough places” and she might have sugges- 
tions about “adding and subtracting some 
scenes or parts of scenes and possibly rephras- 
ing certain things.” She would try to get the 
book back to me by February 20 and if I 
could have it back on her desk by March 9, 
the tentative September publication date 
could be maintained. 

During these months of work, Barbara 
Kamb had often apologized for what she 
called “editorial bulldozing”—the involved 
letters back and forth on many minor points 
which, as she said, could easily have been 
ironed out in five minutes over a cup of 
coffee. I didn’t mind any of it, big or small. 


For while both publishers and authors de- 
plore the meager financial returns (if any) of 
most first novels, the writer is still the one 
who gains. If he has a perceptive editor and 
is himself willing to open his eyes and his 
heart and his intellect, and look with honesty 
upon his own work, he can truly explore the 
depths of his creation, its pulse and its prom- 
ise—and not alone, that is the best part. But 
rather with another whose sole aim is to help 
him to sharpen his insights, catch him in his 
laxities, and finally to coax or demand of him 
a work more truly his own than it would have 
been otherwise. Perhaps the new writer ex- 
periences this more intensely than any other, 
for he has been so despairingly alone before. 
And when he goes on to his next venture, 
this shared wisdom goes with him. How can 
he lose? 

And so Betrayal came home in manuscript 
for the last time. Seven pages of final remarks 
and questions accompanied it. For instance: 
How long has Preston Hall been president of 
the school board? (Well . . . I just hadn’t 
thought of that . . .) Has the river been given 
a name? One assumes Howell’s Bend is green 
because of it, that the Bend comes from the 
curve . . . perhaps be more explicit here. 
(Hm-m, guess I left that out in this version! ) 
Are you making Peter say too profound 
things on page 224 . . . would a teenager use 
these words? Could he say this simply—very 
simply? Similarly with Hannah on page 129, 
where you have her say, “Only for the not- 
haver does the significant value exist”— 
could this be worded in a simpler, more 
human way? (Yes. In the book Hannah says: 
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“It’s strange, Phil, but what you have never 
seems important—whether it’s money or 
youth or position. Or life itself. As long as 
you have it. It’s only when you don’t have 
something that you know its true value.”) 

Several pages of this sort of thing. And then 
the major item of dissent: Readers in New 
York generally agreed that the ending was 
“too downbeat,” that it had a negativism and 
belligerent defeatism that seemed to run 
counter to the positive “message” of the book. 
In quite some detail followed suggestions on 
how this could be changed. 

I was stricken. I didn’t agree with the sug- 
gested ending at all! What was I todo? A first 
novelist is in a rather delicate spot to be too 
insistent. Yet I knew I could not write the 
suggested ending. 

I wrestled with this ticklish problem, realiz- 
ing as I did, that the criticism about the end- 
ing had validity, that I was in fact, destroying 
what I had taken 260 pages to build. Then 
quite in a flash, the new ending came to me. 


I quickly wrote Miss Kamb, telling her 
frankly that I didn’t agree with the suggested 
change—and offering my new one, Her en- 
thusiastic reply came by return mail: “Your 
suggestions about the new ending are ex- 
cellent—if they don’t get too complicated in 
the writing. I wasn’t completely satisfied with 
my own... yours is an ingenious delay .. .” 

Happily I rewrote the ending, which seemed 
now so natural I wondered why I hadn’t 
thought of it before. I went over the entire 
manuscript reconsidering words she had un- 
derlined lightly, questioning them for con- 
notation or preciseness or just “feeling.” I 
agreed or disagreed with a new freedom, as- 
sured now that no one was trying to impose 
impossible choices on me. The manuscript 
went back on schedule. 

In a few days the letter came, prompt as al- 
ways. It said Betrayal “looked very good in- 
deed. Your changes in what Peter and Han- 
nah said are exactly right; the revised meet- 
ing scene and the new final scene strikes just 
the right note, I think.” 

I sighed deeply. I was through. J was 
through at last! Or was I? 

Grinning sheepishly, I read the final nudg- 
ing question in Miss Kamb’s letter: “Have 
you started work yet on your next novel?” 

I had! 
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writes: “After starting with Palmer 
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